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Balancing act 

“The communists do not form a sep¬ 
arate party opposed to other working 
class parties ... The communists dis¬ 
dain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends 
can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social condi¬ 
tions.” So said Marx and Engels in the 
Manifesto of the Convnunist Party. 

So what would have Marx made of 
the debate at the recent conference to 
launch a Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers ’ Party? On the one hand the CPGB 
argued for a Marxist party and on the 
other the Socialist Party argued fora 
left-reformist programme. 

The history of the First Internation¬ 
al is littered with Marx’s skirmishes 
with those advocating reformist pro¬ 
grammes, although he advanced 
plenty of reformist and democratic 
demands himself. 

Marx was very optimistic when he 
wrote these things back in 1848. Al¬ 
though he understood that commu¬ 
nist ideas would not take hold in the 
working class spontaneously, he 
nevertheless had no doubt that the 
bright light of reason, truth and sci¬ 
ence shone by the communists in the 
working class movement would soon 
win over the majority of the class. 

I don’t think that he could have im¬ 
agined the huge weight that reform¬ 
ism would have on the movement 
throughout the next 150 years. The 
success of the reformist current for 
decade after decade, and finally the 
degeneration of the Second Interna¬ 
tional, led the likes of Lenin to break 
from Marx’s dictum and advocate the 
building of a Communist Party, a rev¬ 
olutionary party, a Marxist party - call 
it what you like. 

Would Marx have drawn the same 
conclusions and joined up? Well, I 
suspect that he might have preferred 
Luxemburg’s vision of a party over 
Lenin’s, but, either way, I believe that 
he would have thrown his lot in with 
the Third (or Communist) Internation¬ 
al. 

The case for a revolutionary party 
seemed to be spectacularly vindicat¬ 
ed with the advent of the Russian 
Revolution. However, the case be¬ 
came diminished by the degeneration 
of the Soviet Union, the ossification 
of the Third International and the fail¬ 
ure of the F ourth International to make 
any progress. I am afraid that I do not 
expect anything different from the 
Fifth. 

So what then? Entry ism was a tac¬ 
tic used by communists in the second 
half of the 20th century. The problem 
was that by this time the social demo¬ 
cratic parties had become so wedded 
to the bourgeois state in all its vi¬ 
ciousness that openly struggling for 
Marxist ideas inside such parties in¬ 
evitably led to a witch-hunt and expul¬ 
sion Either you went down that road, 
or you ‘concealed your views and 
aims’ to a greater or lesser extent, to 
become a left-reformist ginger group. 

Over the last few years a new situ¬ 
ation has opened up, presenting a 
great opportunity, alongside chal¬ 
lenges and pitfalls. The social demo¬ 
cratic parties have abandoned 
reformism. In Britain this is particular¬ 
ly marked, with the Labour Party find¬ 
ing itself to the right of the Tories on 
occasion The only reforms Blair talks 
about are rightwing reforms - nothing 
to do with ‘ reformism’ as we under¬ 
stand it. The working class no longer 
has a party that even pretends to rep¬ 
resent it. 

Thereis also a haemorrhage of work¬ 
ers from the Labour Party, which could 
lead either to atomised demoralisation 


or to them finding a home in a new 
workers’ party. It is this party, not the 
Labour Party, which, ifit comes to fru¬ 
ition, is the party tbat“communists do 
not form a separate party opposed to”, 
but in which “they openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing so¬ 
cial conditions”. It is the potential for 
such a party that drove the old Social¬ 
ist Alliance, Respect, the United So¬ 
cialist Party and now this initiative. 

So we are looking for a party that 
has a set of principles - a platfonn or 
skeletal programme - which will not 
exclude left-reformists (those who 
want to get rid of capitalism and re¬ 
place it with socialism, butbelieve that 
this can be done without a revolution¬ 
ary overthrow) and revolutionaries 
(Marxists, communists) - on the un¬ 
derstanding that a debate on the way 
forward, the development of the pro¬ 
gramme and so forth, must of neces¬ 
sity continue. 

DaveLandau 
email 

Pacifist 

For some time I have been enthusias¬ 
tically reading the Weekly Worker on¬ 
line and have been considering joining 
the CPGB. However, something I have 
read in your Draft programme has pre¬ 
vented me from joining: “As the cir¬ 
cumstances allow, the working class 
must equip itself with the most ad¬ 
vanced, most destructive weaponry 
available ... The people have the right 
to bear arms and defend themselves.” 

To me this sounds like a horror sce¬ 
nario - an invitation to a bloodbath. I 
am ofcourse well aware ofthe destruc¬ 
tive weaponry available to the ruling 
class, but I really cannot bring myself 
to condone the arming of the working 
class. I certainly don’t want to kill. 
Should it come to that, I am sure the 
loss of life wouldbe greater among the 
working class. I really believe that 
change must come from educating 
and organising in a non-violent way. 
Not resorting to bloodshed. 

Am I a hopelessly sentimental pac¬ 
ifist and idealist? Or have I complete¬ 
ly misunderstood this part of the 
Draft programme ? I would genuine¬ 
ly welcome any comments and light 
you might be able to shed on this. 
Valerie Lawson Last 
email 

Worn down 

Alex Callinicos makes some interest¬ 
ing points about how the left should 
orient towards trade union activists, 
in the March 28 Socialist Worker. 
Amongst them this: “Any leftwing 
strategy that starts from existing un¬ 
ion militants runs big risks. One of the 
greatest of these is settling for the 
narrowed horizons of activists worn 
down by holding basic organisation 
together in an era of defeat This helps 
to explain why forces on the far left, 
including Mark Serwotka and the So¬ 
cialist Party, accepted a two-tier deal 
on pensions that means new civil 
service recruits will have to work till 
they are 65.” 

In other words, the working class 
was sold out. But he was wise to put 
it more gently, because the two Social¬ 
ist Workers Party members of the Pub¬ 
lic and Commercial Services Union 
executive, Martin John and Sue Bond, 
voted with the SP majority, only to 
have their actions repudiated after¬ 
wards by the SWP Obviously his own 
members have also been “worn 
down” by everyday experience. 

The trouble is that SWP comrades 
in the unions tend to replicate the ap¬ 
proach they have learnt to apply in 
their party’s ‘united fronts’: namely, 
conceal your real views in order to in¬ 
tersect with the movement. And even¬ 
tually, of course, your real views start 


to change. 

Naturally an organisation that is 
true to itself is more real than an or¬ 
ganisation that always has to be not 
quite itself. Its revolutionary principles 
become ridiculous in the eyes of its 
own members and, like comrades 
John and Bond, they end by sticking 
up two fingers to revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples in order to remain close to the 
vast non-revolutionary majority that 
they have been taught to revere above 
everything. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Nice cup of tea 

The answer to Don F ranks’s question, 
“How much do you guys drink over 
there?”, can be found in anlrishprov- 
erb: one is too many, a thousand nev¬ 
er enough (Letters, March 23). The 
result can be found in the growing toll 
of deaths from liver problems among 
the young. 

Independent Labour Party member 
Dr Alfred Salter, who fought hard to 
improve the health of the Bennondsey 
poor, said it well: “If we are going to 
create a new social order in which 
dwelleth righteousness, we can only 
create such a state through the agen¬ 
cy of righteous men and women.” 

When righteous socialism has tri¬ 
umphed over capitalism, with its profit 
from the human misery it has created 
we can celebrate in the traditional 
working class way with a nice cup of 
tea, or, more healthily, with a glass of 
organic fruit juice. 

Teriy Liddle 
Eltham 

Child abuse 

I wish to make a response to ‘Secular¬ 
ism, what it is and why we fight for if 
(Weekly Worker May 19). 

Religion has become hereditary. 
That is the majorproblem in the world 
It goes against the charter of children’s 
rights. As soon as a child is born, par¬ 
ents automatically pass on their reli¬ 
gion to the child. This is child abuse. 

Let the children grow and be free to 
choose whether they want religion in 
their life or not. Children should not 
be treated as the property of their par¬ 
ents. How to bring about this change 
is the major problem for secularism. 

N In naia h 
email 

Can’t let go 

Tom May equates a doctor refusing 
to perform an unethical operation with 
a firefighter refusingto saveethnic mi¬ 
norities - what a bizarre comparison 
(Letters, March 9). 

Still, I am sure that Louise Whittle 
will be happy to know that I have 
ceased to call myself a feminist - the 
focus of this movement on abortion 
being the main, although not the only, 
factor. This does not mean I do not 
support advancements for women, 
but that I reject the ones on offer by 
the feminist movement - these days 
that means little else but foeticide and 
a dash of neo-puritanism. 

S ocial reform for a child-friendly so¬ 
ciety is what we need. Feminism has 
been complicit and even partly re¬ 
sponsible for an anti-natalist culture. 
Women and leftists such as myself are 
sick and tired of being treated by fem¬ 
inists and their left supporters as if we 
do not exist - the consensus around 
‘pro-choice’ is false and creates divi¬ 
sion, not unity. 

I wish for the current time limit in Brit¬ 
ain to be dropped and I am willing to 
fight for the right of unborn children 
to exist beyond the first trimester and 
eventually from the moment ofimplan- 
tation. The minority view on this is¬ 
sue will not be silenced, as some 
would wish It will have its voice and 


the day will come when not only one 
side of the argument will be deemed a 
valid leftwing position. 

Like animal rights and welfare, this 
is an issue that transcends left and 
right I will not le t it go until it becomes 
an acceptable, even if not a main¬ 
stream, position. 

Liz Ho skin gs 
email 

Quite absurd 

There has been much talk about my 
participation (and that of others) in the 
March for Free Expression that was 
held on March 25 inTrafalgar Square, 
London. 

Although much of this debate has 
been quite absurd, some comment is 
necessary. It is quite astounding that 
Iamcriticisedforbeingin alliance with 
the extreme right just because some 
loathsome rightwing organisations 
also had speakers at the event. The 
march was not organised by the ex¬ 
treme right, had a very sensible state¬ 
ment of purpose and many other good 
speakers. 

This unfortunate stance of criticis¬ 
ing me only helps maintain the left’s 
irrelevance by giving it the excuse it 
needs to turn its back on the power 
struggles taking place on crucial is¬ 
sues over the fate of society. They 
would rather scurry off and leave the 
scene to be dominated by the right - 
even when no such hegemony exists. 

My dear friends, the strike-break¬ 
ing, reactionary right wing is incapa¬ 
ble of defending free speech and 
expression, as those freedoms cannot 
be defended in a vacuum. Rather than 
stepping in to unequivocally defend 
these freedoms, you vacate the scene, 
call on others to do so as well and la¬ 
bel all who speakor attend as allies of 
the right. 

I on the other hand believe it is my 
duty to fight at the forefront of the po¬ 
litical scene and confront other ten¬ 
dencies and perspectives where I can. 

Maryam Namazie 

email 

Scaremongering 

Contrary to the lies and scaremonger¬ 
ing of the far left and their rightwing 
islamist allies, there was no neo-Nazi 
British National Party presence at the 
March for Free Expression. Speaker 
after speaker condemned the BNP 
and expressed solidarity with the 
muslim community. There were no 
union jack flags and no placards at¬ 
tacking muslims or promoting fascist 
ideas. The BNP did not gain from this 
rally. They were isolated and rejected 
by it 

Free speech is a fundamental hu¬ 
man right for every person on this 
planet 11 is a right for all, not for some. 
The only instances where free speech 
can be legitimately restrictedare when 
people incite violence and libel or de¬ 
fame others. Threats and untruths 
diminish free speech and open debate. 

Freedomofexpressionisnot awest- 
em value; it is a universal humanitar¬ 
ian value that is the right of all people. 
By demanding the right to free speech, 
we are not seeking to impose western 
ideas on non-western people and cul¬ 
tures. We are saying that everyone, 
everywhere, has a right to freedom of 
expression. 

The march was about more than de¬ 
fending the right of newspapers to 
publish the ‘Danish cartoons’. It was 
about opposition to all attacks on free 
speech, including attacks on freedom 
of expression by our own government. 
When it comes to free speech, I am for 
equal opportunities. Free speech is 
the right of others to mock and ridi¬ 
cule me. I may not like it It might be 
unfair. But that’s democracy. 

In January, I challenged Sir Iqbal 
Sacranie of the Muslim Council ofBrit- 


ain when he denounced homosexual¬ 
ity as immoral, harmful and diseased. 
But I did not seek to ban him, nor did 
I support calls for his prosecution. I 
defended Sir Iqbal’s right to free 
speech. 

Sadly, Sir Iqbal did not reciprocate 
my tolerance. He wants the freedom 
to be offensive to gay people but 
doesn’t believe any one should have 
the right to be offensive about islam. 
Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

Parallel scandals 

Many commentators have drawn par¬ 
allels between the 1972 Watergate 
cover-up and New Labour’s ‘loans for 
peerages’ scandal. 

I recently purchased a newly re¬ 
leased DVD ofthe 1976 film, All the 
president^ men. The film stars Dust¬ 
in Hoffman and Robert Redfordas the 
Washington Past staff reporters, Carl 
Bernstein and Bob Woodward, who 
revealed the Watergate cover-up. 

During the film, ‘Deep Throat’, the 
reporters’ source in the executive, tells 
Woodward to “follow the money”. 
Marxists too would be well advised to 
“follow the money” in understanding 
the unfolding story of New Labour’s 
current scandal. While New Labour 
has yet to bug Conservative Party 
headquarters, the Watergate break-in 
triggered revelations that drove pres¬ 
ident Richard Nixon from office. 

Also included on the DVD is a dis¬ 
cussion by reporters in the US about 
the problems investigative reporters 
would have in reporting a similar scan¬ 
dal today. One reporter acknowledg¬ 
es that if the Watergate cover-up 
happened now, Bernstein and Wood¬ 
ward would be pressurised by the US 
government to reveal the identity of 
‘Deep Throat’. This would result in 
them both gping to jail for refusing to 
name their source. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

No evidence 

Just in case anyone missed it, Slobo¬ 
dan Milosevic democratically passed 
away after five anda half years in pris¬ 
on, awaiting the end of trial, after be¬ 
ing denied proper medical attention. 

Therefore, the reason which pre¬ 
vented Bush and Blair from turning 
the world into a nice place has defi¬ 
nitely gone. The Serbia which terri¬ 
fied the international community is 
also, to all intents and purposes, his¬ 
tory. The menace has passed. Now 
we can enjoy all that Bush, Blair and 
company have prepared for us, but 
could not deliver due to Milosevic and 
Serbia. 

The evidence of the genocide 
charge against Milosevic is of the 
same kind as the evidence of the 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. 
In all the media reports on the trial the 
common point was the absence of ref¬ 
erence to a single piece of evidence 
that corroborated the charge. 

Marko Peric 
email 

Open borders 

At the annual delegate meeting of the 
National Union of Journalists last 
weekend, there were several motions 
on asylum-seekers. On Sunday there 
was a very positive debate and out¬ 
come on the issue - a substantive mo¬ 
tion was passed instructing the NUJ 
national executive council “to cam¬ 
paign for a policy of opposing all im¬ 
migration controls and to promote the 
right to free movement, together with 
equal rights for all residents of what¬ 
ever nationality”. 

John O 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns 
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Labour versus 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London 

Sunday April 2, 4-5p m: Introduction to Marxism, using Vladimir 
Lenin’s Three sources and three component parts of Marxism as a 


Blamsm 

The events of the last couple of weeks have seen Blair go 
into crisis, writes Graham Bash of Labour Left Briefing. 
The question is, to what extent is it terminal? 



basis for discussion. 

Sunday April 2, 5pm: ‘Where does wage-labour fit in?’, using 
Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital’ as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield 

Thursday April 27: ‘Lenin and society in early Soviet Russia’, using 
Marcel Liebman’s Leninism wider Lenin as a study guide. 

Phone Lee on 07908 904310 fa- time and venue. 

Cardiff 

Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

Women Asylum-Seekers Together 


W e should not underestimate 
how significant the vote on 
the Education Bill was. For 
the first time since the Iraq war, Blair 
has relied on Tory votes - an impor¬ 
tant step towards a coalition ‘nation¬ 
al government’. Nor should we 
undere stimate the significance of Jack 
Dromey’s whistle-blowing on the 
multi-million-pound loans scandal. 
This goes beyond what much of the 
press has said - namely that it is a 
move on behalf of Gordon Brown. 

It also reveals two other things. 
Firstly, the fact that Blair has dodged 
the most basic accountability on par¬ 
ty finances. Secondly, it shows a di¬ 
vision between traditional rightwing 


Labour and trade union bureaucrats 
and New Labour, which is an altogeth¬ 
er different phenomenon. 

The fonner are becoming more and 
more sceptical about New Labour, not 
only in relation to its policy positions, 
such as education, health and pen¬ 
sions, but also as to whether New La¬ 
bour can deliver elec to rally - which, 
after all, was the main benefit it ap¬ 
peared to bring and was the cover be¬ 
hind which Labour’s right wing could 
justify its capitulation. 

A good example of this divide 
comes with the news that Unison La¬ 
bour Link is suspending its support 
for the party for the local elections, ap¬ 
parently with the support of the top 
leadership. This is unheard of. It is, of 
course, connected to the fact that 
Unison, among other unions, is in the 
midst of a serious dispute over local 
government pensions and can see no 
reason to subsidise those with whom 
it is in conflict on this question. 

To what extent is Blair’s crisis ter¬ 
minal? I do not think this can be an¬ 
swered until the outcome of the local 
elections on May 4 is known. But 
there will come a point when Labour 
MPs will stomach no more. This is not 
just to do with policies, but their own 
political survival. Some Labour MPs, 
of course, vote on principle, but to get 
large numbers to turn against Blair 
would require the realisation that their 
own position in Westminster is at 
stake. 

If Labour has a meltdown in May, I 
believe there could well be a revolt by 


MPs who up to now have been rela¬ 
tively loyal to Blair and who would not 
otherwise be prepared to twist the 
knife. I do not buy the argument that 
it will be Blair and his close support¬ 
ers who will necessarily decide the 
date that he goes. That could be the 
case if Labour avoids disaster on May 
4. But the question is likely to be tak- 
enoutofhishands ifitdoes not lean 
see a clear parallel with the circum¬ 
stances that led to the departure of 
Margaret Thatcher. 

What should be the attitude of the 
Labour left? Clearly we have to act 
intelligently and in a way that will 
bring with us the broadest section of 
the parliamentary party and the trade 


union movement. However, in the 
event that Blair goes earlier rather 
than later, it is essential that the left 
uses that space to demonstrate the 
visibility of opposition that goes way 
beyond the traditional left. 

It would be vital that it is not left to 
Gordon B rown to make the running on 
the basis that he is bound to be the 
next leader. A Brown coronation would 
be a disaster, and even if eventually 
he became leader, which seems prob¬ 
able, the left and its allies must dem¬ 
onstrate to the broader movement 
and population as a whole that a La¬ 
bour Party worthy of the name still 
exists and can mobilise support 
throughout the movement against the 
politics of New Labour. ABrown lead¬ 
ership, if it is going to be a Blair lead¬ 
ership under a different name with the 
same set of policies, would be no ad¬ 
vance. Indeed, in some circumstanc¬ 
es, it could even represent a renewal 
of New Labour - just as John Major’s 
premiership represented a renewal of 


Thatcherism by giving it a broader 
base. That is why the left must not be 
silenced. 

Of course, there is a danger that the 
left, having raised its head above the 
parapet, could be shot down and hu¬ 
miliated. Butthe greater danger is that 
it will miss the moment when it is pos¬ 
sible to confront the existing leader¬ 
ship. I am not suggesting that a left 
leadership challenge would have any 
prospect of success, but I do think 
that a campaign could give rise to the 
best possible expression of the alter¬ 
native Labour policies that are re¬ 
quired, as opposed to those of the 
New Labour government 

The left must not miss the opportu¬ 
nity to take the lead in opposition to 
imperialist war in Iraq and possibly 
Iran, to attacks on civil liberties, such 
as the terrorism bill and ID cards, to 
the privatisation of health and educa¬ 
tion, and to the attacks on public sec¬ 
tor pensions. It must also come out 
clearly in favour of restoring trade 
union rights and the railways to pub¬ 
lic ownership and allowing councils 
to invest directly in public housing. 
These are key issues where, potential¬ 
ly, there is a massive cleavage be¬ 
tween traditional Labour policies and 
New Labour Tory policies - it is easy 
to point to the fact that Blair can only 
rely on Tory votes on education, for 
example, becausehe is delivering Tory 
policies. If he could getaway with it, 
he would do the same on health as 
well. 

This fact, together with the possi¬ 
bility of an electoral catastrophe, will 
allow the left to provide leadership for 
the whole of the Labour section of 
the party. The best expression of this 
would come with a left leadership c am- 
paign - as opposed to standing aside 
while perhaps some of the more unre- 
liableelements decide to mount a chal¬ 
lenge. If the left takes the initiative, 
such a campaign could pull in support 
from broad sections of the party, in¬ 
cluding the centre and even the tradi¬ 
tionalist right. The best result would 
be a left leadership challenge on tra¬ 
ditional Labour policies, making clear 
the deep divisions on all the key is¬ 
sues. 

Who can be relied upon to put for¬ 
ward Labour policies in the most co¬ 
herent manner? Only the left. The 
right can be fair weather allies who 
may be prepared to put the boot in on 
Blair - only then to make their peace 
with Brown. 

All this is necessarily inexact, since 
we do not yet know what awaits New 
Labour on May 4 -although, from where 
I stand, it does not look good • 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. This 
draft programme represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form for £1 or • 150 


draft 

programme 



Blair on his way - don’t wait for the Brown coronation 


Public launch, Thursday March 30, 6pm, St John’s Church, Waterloo 
Road (comer Brideoak Road), Manchester M8. 

07947 9 96966; wastmanchester@yahoo.co.uk 

Condi go home! 

Demonstrate against Condoleezza Rice’s visit to Liverpool: 

Friday March 31, assemble 5pm, Catholic Cathedral steps for march to 

Pbilbannonic Hall, Hope Street 

07752 3 50994; markhenzel@yahoo.co.uk 

Coach from London: 07787 385971: gmatthewsgm@hotmail.com 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

Asylum for Tham 

Picket asylum and immigration tribunal, F riday March 31, 10am, Field 
House, 15 Breams Buildings, London EC4. Tham Prasad Sarki, fighter 
against caste system in Nepal, must not be deported. 

Tham Sarki Campaign, supported by Lewisham Anti-Racist Action 
Group and Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers 
tham_sarki_campaign@hotmail. com 

Justice For Nuur 

Picket, Saturday April 1, 1.30pm, Plumstead police station, London 
SE18. Protest against suspicious death of Somali Nuur Saeed as a 
result of a police operation. 

Organised by Justice for Nuur Campaign: 07946 591095; 
justice for nuurcampaign@googlemail, com 

Respect working groups 

NHS working group meeting, Wednesday April 5, 7pm, Indian 
YMCA, Fitzroy Square, London (nearest tube: Warren St). Convenor: 
John Lister. 

Education working group meeting, Saturday April 22, 12 noon, ULU, 
Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge Street). Convenor: 
Rick Hatcher. 

Empire and beyond 

Conference, ‘New imperialism for old? ’, F riday April 7 to Sunday April 
9, University of Leeds. £30 per day (£15 unwaged). Three days plus 
two nights lull board: £130 (£65 unwaged). 

Organised by Conference of Socialist Economists, publishers of 
Capital and Class. CSE Ltd, Unit 5,25 Horsell Road, London N5 1XL. 

Release the detainees 

Demonstration, Saturday April 8, 1 lam to 1,30pm, Hannondsworth 
andColnbrook detention centres, Colnbrook Bypass, Harmonds- 
worth, West Drayton. Coaches available from central London: £6 
return. Asylum-seekers free. Called by London No Borders: 07986 
075829; noborderslondon@riseup.net 

No prison extension 

Demonstration against plans to expand Styal prison to make it the 
largest women’s prison and for its closure: Saturday April 8, 1,30pm, 
Styal Prison, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Organised by No More Prison: www.altematives2prison.ikcom 

Gate Gourmet and anti-union laws 

Public meeting, Monday April 10, 7.30pm, West London Trade Union 
Club, 33-35 High Street, Acton. Speakers: John Hendy, Iqbal Vaid. 
Organised by Ealing Trades Union Council. 

Iraq Union Solidarity 

Organising meeting, Tuesday April 11, 7.30pm, Marcbmont Street 
Community Centre, 62 Marchmont Street, London WC1 (near Euston) 
iraqunionsolidarity@yahoo.com 

Remember the General Strike 

80th anniversary commemoration, Monday May 1, 3pm, Woolpack 
pub, Market Place, Doncaster. Showing of The miners’ film with Dave 
Douglass (NUM), debate and discussion. Folk music social with Toe 
In The Dark. Organised by Mining Communities Advice Service. 

Communist University Wales 

Saturday June 24, lOamto 6pm, Sunday June 25, 10.30am to 6pm, 
Sandringham Hotel, 21 StMary Street, Cardiff CIO. Details to follow. 

No-one is Illegal 

National meeting, Saturday July 15, 1pm, Cross Street chapel, Cross 
Street, central Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon, disabled 
access, entry by donation, www.noii.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SOCIALIST ACTON_ 

Lies, smears and distortions 

The Stalinoid left has been at it again. In order to excuse homophobia amongst the muslim establishment, some are 
suggesting that the March 25 ‘Freedom of Expression’ rally was linked to the far-right BNP, so as to smear Peter 
Tatchell and the gay rights group, Outrage. In fact the event was organised by bourgeois liberals - and the BNP 
boycotted it. Brett Lock of Outrage looks at the role of Ken Livingstone’s well-paid apologists, Socialist Action 


W hen Denis Fernando of the 
so-called ‘Lesbian and Gay 
Coalition Against Racism’ 
(Lagcar) opens his mouth to proclaim 
the “truth” about something, the lis¬ 
tener can usually rely on what follows 
to be a tapestry of distortions and 
misrepresentations. 

Mr Fernando, a member of the se¬ 
cretive far-left Socialist Action 


group, specialises in sowing discord 
and confusion, much like the green- 
eyed dwarf, Tortuous Convolvulus, 
intheAsterix comics. For sowing dis¬ 
cord, Convolvulus was thrown to the 
lions - but the lions ended up eating 
eachother! Whichis,naturally, exact¬ 
ly what Convolvulus expected. 

Green-eyed Denis has recently in- 
fi ltrated the gay musl im groip, Imaa n. 
Even though he is not a muslim him¬ 
self, he has been retained as their 
“political consultant”. At last year’s 
Pride London parade he was seen to 
be cheerleading and orchestrating 
the Imaan contingent, giving many 
bystanders the impression that he is 
himself a muslim, rather than the 
lapsed catholic he really is. 

The previously clean-shaven Mr 
Fernando has recently started sport¬ 
ing a beard. Perhaps this is just a 
fashion statement, but some wags 
have wondered if this is not another 
attempt to pass himself off as a mus¬ 
lim and ingratiate himself with the 
most devout of the devout. 

Denis last week succeeded in get¬ 
ting Imaan to sign up to his press re¬ 
lease entitled “Don’t support the 
BNP - the truth about the Freedom of 
Expression rally”, which, if he suf¬ 
fered from a Pinocchio affliction, 
would allow him to generate enough 
lumber to stock a regional branch of 
B&Q. 

Of course, the non-muslim Fernan¬ 


do is the only person quoted by 
name. The other bit in direct quotes 
is attributed to “an Imaan spokesper¬ 
son”. This anonymity is not surpris¬ 
ing, since Imaan’s last spokesperson 
to venture into the mass media did so 
only on condition that she could don 
a burqa and have her voice electron¬ 
ically altered Actually, I do not blame 
her. I know enough people who live 


with death threats to appreciate the 
position she was in. So sad, then, 
that Denis manipulates Imaan into de¬ 
fending the very people that force 
them to hide themselves in a mental 
panic room. 

So, let’s give the Lagpar press re¬ 
lease a good frisking. 

The headline suggests that the 
Freedom of Expression rally was in 
reality a British National Party rally. 
The truth is that it was organised by 
a group of pro-democracy bloggers 
who solicited support for a perfectly 
reasonable statement supporting the 
universal right to free expression. 
The BNP, including their thinly dis¬ 
guised front-group, Civil Liberty, 
were told in no uncertain terms right 
from the start that they were unwel¬ 
come and unwanted 

The organisers said in a statement: 
“We have never at any time suggest¬ 
ed that their [the BNP] freedom of ex¬ 
pression should be denied, but we do 
assert our right to refuse to allow our 
campaign to be associated with their 
racist outlook. They are perfectly at 
liberty to organise their own events. 
Furthermore, the fascist fringeofBrit¬ 
ish politics, including the BNP, has a 
history of consistent association 
with political violence, and we are 
campaigning against exactly that.” 

Fascists do not believe in freedom 
of expression, and thus were explic¬ 
itly banned from the march. Indeed, 


the organisers described the BNP’s 
fake concern for free speech as a 
“Trojanhorse”. They stated firmly on 
the free expression blog: “The prin¬ 
ciple of freedom of expression is 
used, by some, as a Trojan horse, as 
a proxy for racism and islamophobia. 
Not by me. Not by us. Not by this 
campaign.” 

To those who complained that this 
was anti-free speech and a U-tum, 
the march organisers took the ‘good 
riddance’ approach, snapping back: 
“To those who are annoyed, I ask 
what part of this did you not under¬ 
stand: this will be a march in favour 
of free expression, not a march 
against muslims.” 

Does any of this sound even 
vaguely like promoting a BNP agen¬ 
da? Of course not! And so, on the 
day, the BNP were nowhere in sight 

Of course, Lagcar/SA’s real objec¬ 
tion was that the event would include 
criticism of the same rightwing islam- 
ist reactionaries to whom they have 
hitched their wagon. Just as they 
pressured Imaan to support the mur¬ 
derously homophobic cleric, Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi, now they have man¬ 
aged to use Imaan to attack gay 
groups who support free speech and 
push the bald-faced lie that this was 
a closet BNP rally. 

But, of course, if you are gping to 
tell one porker, you may as well carry 
on. Femando’s next claim is: “Peter 
Tatchell is now speaking at a rally 
which is being built and supported 
by the BNP and the Libertarian Alli¬ 
ance.” Not only did the BNP have 
nothing to do with this rally, but 
Tatchell’s speech roundly con¬ 
demned the BNP’s homophobia and 
islamophobia, expressing solidarity 
with the muslim community. 

It is true that the Libertarian Alli¬ 
ance were invited to speak. Fernan¬ 
do’s objection to the Libertarian 
Alliance is this: “[Libertarian Alliance 
director Sean Gabb] defended the 
right to free speech of an evangeli¬ 
cal Christian in Sweden who had 
been convicted under that country’s 
anti-hatred legislation after describ¬ 
ing homosexuality as abnonnal, a 
horrible cancerous tumour in the 
body of society.” 

Excuse me? But didn’t Lagcar de¬ 
fend Sir Iqbal Sacranie only a month 
back for saying essentially the same 
thing? Sure, they said they did not 
agree with him, but they were still will¬ 
ing to share a platfonn with him. 
They certainly did not support calls 
for Sir Iqbal’s prosecution. So it is 
okay for muslims to insult gays, but 
don’t dare suggest that Christians 
have the same right? What a hypo¬ 
crite Fernando is. 

Naturally, once you have opened 
the door to Lies, you may as well let 
his cousin, Misrepresentation, in too. 
For example, Fernando cites Out¬ 
rage’s call for the Unite Against Fas- 
cism conference to withdraw its 
invitation to Sacranie as an attack on 
Sacranie’s free speech. But this wil¬ 
fully misses the point entirely. Out¬ 
rage never said that Sacranie should 
be shut up, banned or silenced. In 
fact, we criticised the police investi¬ 
gation into his comments. Our point 
was that he was an inappropriate 
speaker for an anti-fascist confer¬ 


ence, echoing, as he does, the BNP’s 
bigoted view of homosexuality. It 
seemed absurd-and still does- to ask 
LGBT activists to stand up to the 
BNP together with groups who share 
the BNP’s homophobic attitudes to 
gay people. 

Another favoured trick of far-left 
sectarian propaganda is the twisted 
logic that if group A supports a pol¬ 
icy of group B, then necessarily 
group B supports group A. Watch 
out for it -itisa favourite trickintheir 
arsenal. 

In Denis Femando’s press release, 
they claim that because the twits in 
the UK Independence Party have 
signed a statement supporting free 
speech, necessarily everyone else 
who supports the statement must 
therefore support the UKIP agenda. 
How absurd is this! Should every 
person concerned with privacy aban¬ 
don their opposition to ID cards sim¬ 
ply because UKIP are opposed to 
them too? Is every group that is crit¬ 
ical of Israel’s occupationof the West 
Bank colluding with the anti-semitic 
David Duke - or, to bring it closer to 
home - the Jew-hating BNP? 

The relevant thing, as some of the 
muslim speakers at Saturday’s event 
suggested, is that free speech is the 
greatest ally of religious minorities 
and of women’s rights and gay 
rights. It is precisely free speech that 
has enabled misogyny and homo¬ 
phobia to be challenged. 

The same ‘blasphemies’ that make 
irreligious cartoons ‘objectionable’ 
also make gay muslims proclaiming 
their identity a ‘blasphemy’. The gay 
community was the last target of a 
successful prosecution in the UK 


under the (Christian) blasphemy law. 
Do gay muslims want to be the next 
victims if the law is extended instead 
of abolished? I doubt it. 

As one of the few organised 
groups of gay muslims, Imaan had 
better watch out. They will always be 
targets of opportunists and entryists 
with other agendas. The LGBT hu¬ 
man rights group Outrage has first¬ 
hand experience of this. In Ian 
Lucas’s definitive history of the 
group from 1990-1996, a section is 
devoted to the trouble-making of 
Lagcar (see pl26 onwards): 
“Throughout the year, Outrage meet¬ 
ings were being bogged down by re¬ 
port-backs, factionalism and 
accusations of ‘entryism’. In partic¬ 
ular, Lagcar was seen as a disruptive 
element and intent on using Outrage 
meetings for its own ends. They were 
putting forward very politically cor¬ 
rect arguments, but in a very disrup¬ 
tive and divisive way. The meetings 
were full of accusations, completely 
unfounded, malicious accusations of 
sexism and racism: to the point where 
people were driven away from the 
group.” 

So nothing ever seems to change. 
Over 10 years later, Denis Fernando 
and his Socialist Action entryists are 
still at it: sowing divisions anddivert- 
ing gay groups away from their core 
objective of struggling against 
homophobia - and diverting gay 
muslims away from defending them¬ 
selves against the islamists who 
threaten their very existence • 
http:// 

brettlock.blogspot.com/ 

2006/03/free-speech-v- 

socialst-action.html 




BNP’s Collett and Griffm: stoking prejudice 
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Talib Johnny’ 
drops in... and out 


E arlier this month Respect was 
trumpeting ahigh-profiledefec- 
tion to its ranks. Binningham 
city councillor Talib Hussain, former¬ 
ly a Liberal Democrat member of the 
council cabinet and now an inde¬ 
pendent, announced he had come 
over to Salma Yaqoob’s team. 

According to Salma, “Respect is 
delighted to have a representative in 
Birmingham city council” (Respect 
statement, March 15). The pressre¬ 
lease concludes that “It is a sign of the 
reputation that Respect has built up 
in only a short time that even a fonner 
political rival is pledging his whole¬ 
hearted support to Salma Yaqoob’s lo¬ 
cal election campaign in Sparkbrook.” 
This was all the more significant in 
that councillor Hussain represents the 
same ward, although he himself is not 
up for re-election until 2008. 

Unfortunately, however, it turns out 
that Hussain’s “support” was rather less 
than “whole-hearted”. Within a week, 
he had turned on his heels and left his 
new party (although, as I write, Re¬ 
spect’s website still carries the original 
stoiy, complete with a photo of the smil- 
ingpair -days later they fell out and their 
short-lived cooperation was at an end). 

So what on earth lies behind this 
strange affair? Hussain’s story is bi¬ 
zarre, to say the least. He toldme how 
he changed his mind after discussions 
with local Respect leaders: “As soon 
a s I had a chat with the m, I found they 
had nothing in place. I thought they 
had policies and procedures to wel¬ 
come elected councillors and other 
members to join, participate and have 
a say. Yet there was nothing there, so 
I decided not to be part of them.” 

You might think that the presence 
or otherwise of a ‘welcome procedure’ 
is a flimsy basis for deciding to join or 
leave a political party. When I pressed 
him a little more, though, a number of 
other things came out: “They want to 
prepare for the national level and I 
can’t do that - I’m a local councillor. I 
represent the local people and my in¬ 
terest and my priorities are more with 
local than national issues.” 

Hussain went on: “Maybe in 10 
years time they might have something 
which may cater for local needs, but 
right this minute their only agenda is 
national - and only to promote individ¬ 
uals, so they can become more well 
known nationally. I can’t afford to do 
tbat.I’mavoiceforlocalpeopled know 
that Respect has gpt national policies 
and an MR But when it comes to local 
issues, the candidate seems to say 
everything people want to hear.” 

A familiar story. Respect rushes to 
recruit, especially when it comes to the 
‘big catches’ like sitting councillors, 
without worrying too much about pol¬ 
icy - or tire reliability, depth of politics 
orcommitmentofthe newcomer. Clear¬ 
ly particular wariness is required when 
assessing local politicians who switch 
parties - especially as, in this case, it 
was not Hussain’s first ‘transfer’: he 
had been a Labour Party member for 
over 20 years, but defected to the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats at the time of the Iraq 
war in 2003. In May 2004 he was adopt¬ 
ed as a candidate fcr the first time and 
was elected in Sparkbrook ward. In the 
2005 general election he stood against 
S alma Yaqoob in Sparkbrook and Small 


Heath constituency - he picked up 20% 
of the vote for the Lib Dems, while she 
got 27% and second place. 

Apart from his obvious localism, it 
is also self-evident that Hussain is not 
lacking in personal ambition: “Salma 
asked me to help and support her in 
winning a seat in my ward,” he told 
me. “What I thought they wanted me 
to do was lead the party in the city 
council. I said I could do that, because 
my views are similar to what they’d 
been saying. Maybe their thoughts 
were that I would be number one and 
Salma number two. But Salma’s idea 
was she wanted to be number one 
councillor in Binningham. They only 
have one name in Birmingham they 
want to promote - Salma Yaqoob. 

“In the West Midlands the entire 
responsibility ties with one individu¬ 
al. She thinks she knows what’s best, 
yet she hasn’t been elected a single 
time yet. She knows exactly what she 
wants to do and wants to control eve¬ 
rything and that’s it I mean, you can’t 
deliver services to meet local needs 
when you have an attitude tike that.” 

Being able to parade a localist coun¬ 
cillor with no politics as your latest re¬ 
cruit is one thing. But neither Yaqoob 
nor the Socialist Workers Party was 
exactly delighted at the prospect of 
having such a man as their main 
spokesperson on the council. In fact it 
seems the lack of “procedure” Hussain 
was talking about refers to the fact that 
his new party declined to confirm the 
existence of a Respect group on the 
council (nor his own membership of it) 
until “after the elections”. 

In fact it does not stop there. During 
his years of Labour membership Hus¬ 
sain had built up a substantial follow¬ 
ing amongst people of Pakistani origin. 
When he switched to the Liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats about 70 followed him. Last year, 
when he left the Lib Dems, so did they. 
This caused the party to suspend its 
Ladywood and Perry Barr branch until 
the status of several of these ex-m em¬ 
bers had been cleared up. 

A Lib Dem activist told me that Re¬ 
spect might have been “panicked” by 
the possibility of all 70 signing up to 
Respect, effectively taking over parts 
of the Binningham organisation. Hus¬ 
sain thought he could get a number 
of them adopted as Respect council 
candidates and - who knows? - one 
or two might be elected to sit along¬ 
side himself and Yaqoob after May. 
Maybe he even dreamt of winning 
back his £40,000-a-year cabinet post 
- he was sacked after his lib Dem col¬ 
leagues passed a vote of no confi¬ 
dence in him in 2005. 

But his hopes were dashed when he 
learned of Respect’s policy of contest¬ 
ing only a few, carefully selected 
wards: “Their whole effort is going 
into one ward and one ward only. They 
thought, ‘Oh god, hang on. Talib is 
trying to develop a local platform, 
where Salma has other ideas.’ What 
she wants to do is lead the party into 
the council this year, then to work to¬ 
wards the other wards next year.” 

In fact Respect is also standing in 
Springfield, Kings Heath, Aston, Loz- 
ells and East Handsworth, and 
Nechells - although there is no doubt 
where most resources will be direct¬ 
ed: Sparkbrook, the only ward where 




Councilor Tall) Hussain: 
Respect member for a week 


Salma Yaqoob: no longer 
smiling 


it has a realistic chance of winning. 

Respect had previously been coop¬ 
erating in Birmingham with the Kash¬ 
miri-based People’s Justice Party. 
There was an electoral arrangement 
whereby the PJP wa s to be given a free 
run in the three wards where its sup¬ 
port was mostly concentrated, while 
it would ask its supporters to back 
Respect elsewhere. Then, a month 
ago, in a devastating blow to Respect, 
the PJP abandoned this alliance and 
decided to join the Lib Dems en bloc\ 
No wonder Respect was desperate to 
winanAsianbig nameby way of com¬ 
pensation. 

According to a local Liberal Demo¬ 
crat, it is hardly a new tiring for ‘com¬ 
munity leaders’ to switch from one 
party to another. In fact Salma Yaqoob 
and her husband were themselves in 
the Lib Dem milieu around 2001-02, 
although neither were actually mem¬ 
bers. They had tried to influence the 
selection and deselection of candi¬ 
dates around that time, he recalls. 

But back to Hussain, who has a rath¬ 
er chequered past Before he went into 
politics he was a ‘character actor’ 
whose most renowned roles were vil¬ 
lains in two blockbusters: the James 
Bond film Octopussy and Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Doom (his 
stage name was ‘Talib Johnny’). 

His meteoric rise with tire Liberal 
Democrats came to an abrupt halt af¬ 
ter a row over funding for the Bangla¬ 
deshi Welfare Association. As the 
cabinet member re sponsible, Hussain 
decided to cut off the B WA’s council 
grant after it failed to return accounts. 

The Lib Dems said Hussain could 
at least have kept up the funding for 
another year (until after the elections), 
but he would hear none of it. Things 
came to a head in 2005 when Moham¬ 
med Kbaliq, a Bangladeshi, became a 
Liberal Democrat councillor for Aston 
ward and his presence on the council 
provided the catalyst for the no-con¬ 
fidence move that relieved Hussain of 
his£40,000job. Inaddition to the row 
over funding, he was accused of re¬ 
cruiting his friends to strengthen his 
own position, of being a poor speak¬ 
er and of general incompetence. 

He says: “The reason I resigned 
from the Liberal Democrats was that 
they removed the only Asian inner- 
city cabinet member and replacedhim 
with a white member from the suburbs. 
That meant the dive rse community did 


not have any impact on decision-mak¬ 
ing in the city council. The Liberal 
Democrats always said they repre¬ 
sent the community as a whole, yet, 
when it came to the position of a cab¬ 
inet member, they decided they didn’t 
want an Asian having a say. 

“They gave the excuse that as a 
cabinet member I stopped the fund¬ 
ing for one of the community organi¬ 
sations that had been failing to deliver 
for the past four years. I was respon¬ 
sible to the taxpayers and people of 
Binningham and I said I wouldn’t 
waste a penny on people - whatever 
faith group or allegiance they belong 
to - and make sure the money is well 
spent.” 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of 
all this, clearly a man who switches 
from Labour to the Liberal Democrats 
for reasons usually associated with 
the left (the war on Iraq) and then ac¬ 
cepts a leading post as part of the 
rightwing Tory-Lib Dem coalition (or 
‘concordat’) that runs Birmingham 
council is no principled politician. 

I asked him what he had known 
about Respect’s policies and he said: 
“I thought that ‘Respect’ meant hav¬ 
ing a say when it comes to your be¬ 
lief, your understanding and your 
delivery.” A bit vague. But did he 
know, for example, that ‘Socialism’ 
and ‘Trade unionism’ are part of its 
name? “No, I didn’t, to be honest with 
you. I should have done. Salma was 
an opponent in the general election in 
Sparkbrook and Small Heath and I 
thought she has a strong voice and 
concern about local people.” 

So he was thinking more about lo¬ 


cal issues rather than the policies of 
the party he was joining? “Exactly. 
But once I joined and got to sit with 
them, I got to understand a few other 
things. I said, well, no, sorry, it’s not 
what I’ve been looking for. My inter¬ 
est is with local issues and resolving 
the tensions and the problems we 
have. 

“They don’t have any procedure. 
They don’thave any policy - they only 
talk about the war in Iraq and that’s 
about it. I mean, what are they going 
to do about education? What are they 
going to do about council tax? What 
are they going to do about improving 
housing, health and so on? What 
they showed me on these issues didn’t 
convince me.” 

Once again the SWP’s dire oppor¬ 
tunism has been well and truly ex¬ 
posed. In its rush to get Respect’s 
leaders - in particular its own com¬ 
rades, such as John Rees in Tower 
Hamlets - elected in order to win more 
influence for itself, it has collapsed 
into an electoralism 10 times worse 
than the kind it habitually accused 
others on the left of practising just a 
decade ago. 

At that time it claimed that the very 
act of contesting elections inevitably 
leads to watering down your politics 
so as to be able to tell the electorate 
what they want to hear - you start 
putting the aim of winning votes 
above everything. I am not sure if they 
included the wooing of localist politi¬ 
cians and ‘community leaders’ in the 
list of undesirable practices electoral¬ 
ism leads to • 

Peter Manson 
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DEBATE 


Reform coalition 


In the third article in this series, Mike Macnair examines the 
basis of two contending strategies for working class advance 


M y first article discussed the 
partial debate on questions 
of revolutionary strategy in 
the French Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire and Alex Callinicos’s 
comments on this debate ( Weekly 
Worker February 16). I argued that 
the LCR comrades were addressing 
genuine strategic issues, which Cal- 
linicos largely evaded; but that to 
tackle these issues we needed to go 
back to the history of the problem of 
‘revolutionary strategy’. 

In the second article I discussed the 
idea that Marxism itself is a strategy - 
for the emancipation of the working 
class, through collective action for 
communism; and for the emancipation 
of “all human beings without distinc¬ 
tion of sex or race”- ie, for communism 
- through the emancipation oftbe work¬ 
ing class (Weekly Worker February 23). 
I drew out some corollaries of this stra¬ 
tegic concept: on the one hand, rejec¬ 
tion of dependence on the existing 
state, and, on the other, the need for the 
working class to organise and act in¬ 
ternationally before the arrival of ‘the 
revolution’ or the socialist millennium. 

I also discussed the choice made 
by the socialists of, first, the German 
SPD and, later, the Second Interna¬ 
tional to prioritise the unity of the 
movement above all else. I conclud¬ 
ed that the diplomatic formulation of 
the Gotha programme and the gener¬ 
al principle of unity at all costs had 
not succeeded in suppressing stra¬ 
tegic debate, and the core of the 
‘problem of strategy’ began to be ad¬ 
dressed in the debates between the 
right wing ofthe movement, the Kaut- 
skyan centre, and the leftist advo¬ 
cates of a ‘strategy of the general 
strike’. 

Existing debates 

These tendencies drew on debates 
which had already begun. The ‘gen¬ 
eral strike strategy’ wa s a variant form 
of positions which had already been 
argued by the Bakuninists in the 
1870s and were still maintained by 
anarcho-syndicalists (who were for¬ 
mally excluded from the Internation¬ 
al - except insofar as they appeared 
as representatives of trade union or¬ 
ganisations - in 1896). The policy of 
the right had indirect roots in the 
Lassalleans’ policy of demanding 
that the German imperial state support 
the workers against the capitalists; 
its more immediate root was the (suc¬ 
cessful) coalition policy of SPD re¬ 
gional leaders in southern Germany, 
which Engels criticised in The peas¬ 
ant question in France and Germa¬ 
ny (1894). 

The Kautskyan ‘centre’ position 
took its starting point from Marx’s 
and Engels’s polemics both against 
the anarchists at the time of the split 
in the First International, and against 
the coalitionism of the precursors of 
the right. But, though Kautsky (with 
a bit of arm -twisting from Engels) had 
published Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha programme, he had by no 
means internalised Marx’s and En¬ 
gels’s criticisms of that programme. 
The Erfurt programme was subject to 
some similar criticisms from Engels 
and, in the German and international 
centre tendency, Kautsky was allied 
both with tire true author of the Gotha 
programme, Wilhelm Liebknecht, and 
with open Lassalleans like Mehring. 

The right: reform v 
‘utopianism’ 

The underlying common idea of the 
right wing of the movement was that 


the practical task of the movement 
was to fight for reforms in the inter¬ 
ests of the working class. In order to 
win these reforms, it was necessary 
to make coalitions with other tenden¬ 
cies which were willing to ally with 
the workers’ movement. And in order 
to make coalitions, it was necessary 
in the first place to be willing to take 
governmental office: it was by creat¬ 
ing a coalition government that the 
possibility really arose of legislating 
in the interests of the working class, 



Eduaid Bernstein: reform 


as well as of administrative measures 
(creating social security systems, 
etc). 

Secondly, it was necessary to be 
willing to make substantial political 
compromises. Thus Engels, in The 
peasant question, polemicised 
against Vollmar’s programmatic con¬ 
cessions to die peasantry in relation 
to positive subsidies for family farm¬ 
ing and in relation to trade union is¬ 
sues affecting agricultural labourers 
employed by small farmers. 

The largest compromise - but, from 
the point of view of the right, the 
smallest - would be for the workers’ 
party to abandon its illusory and fu¬ 
tile revolutionism; and, with it, equal¬ 
ly illusory Marxist claims about crisis, 
and the notion that in an economic 
downswing reforms, as concessions 
made to the working class, would 
tend to be taken back unless the 
working class took political power 
into its own hands. 

In the view of the right, the revolu¬ 
tionism was, after all, already empty 
of content. The German party, for ex¬ 
ample, did not call openly for the re¬ 
placement of the monarchy by a 
republic and, though the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme contained a good set of 
standard democratic-republican de¬ 
mands (for example, universal military 
training, popular militia, election of 
officials, including judges, and so 
on), these were not central to the 
party’s agitational work (see 
www.fordham.edu/halsall/mod/ 
1891 erfurthtml). 

The claim that economic down¬ 
swing would produce attacks on 
concessions already made could 
perfectly well be conceded by 
rightists as true of the bourgeoisie', 
but the argument that this was also 
true of the state depended on the 
claim that the state was a class in¬ 
strument in the hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie, and was thus intertwined 
with revolutionism. 

The right did not simply argue that 
getting rid of revolutionism would 
make the workers’ party into a re¬ 


spectable party with which other 
parties could do business, and which 
could therefore achieve coalitions, 
and hence concessions. It also of¬ 
fered a variety of theoretical objec¬ 
tions to Marx’s and Engels’s 
arguments, based on Christianity, 
Kantianism, nationalism and early 
appropriations of the marginalist 
economists’ critiques of Marx. A rel¬ 
atively sophisticated version was 
Bernstein’s Evolutionary socialism, 
which argued that the scientific ap¬ 
proach of Marx and Engels was di¬ 
verted by their residual Hegelianism 
into a utopian revolutionism. 

The actual content of the various 
theoretical objections to Marxism 
need not be considered here. The 
core question is the relative value of 
Marxist and ‘constitutionalist’ argu¬ 
ments in terms of predictive power 
and, hence, as a guide to action. To 
address this question it is necessary 
to separate the rightists’ positive 
claim - that coalitions based on pro¬ 
grammatic concessions can win real 
reforms - from their negative claim, 
that ‘revolutionism’ is unrealistic, 
worthless and illusory. 

Time or false? 

It should be said right away that the 
positive claim is true, to the extent 
that we are willing to treat partial 
gains for particular groups of work¬ 
ers (eg, workers in Britain; or work¬ 
ers in industry; or in particular 
industries) as gains for the working 
class as a whole. 

This does not, in fact, depend on 
the fact that the workers’ party is a 
minority party and hence needs for¬ 
mal coalitions. If the workers’ party 
presents itself purely as a party of 
reform, it will also win members and 
voters from the existing parties of 
reform. It may then, like the British 
Labour Party after 1945, become a 
party which is in forma workers’ par¬ 
ty capable of forming a government 
on its own, but is in reality in itself a 
coalition between advocates of the 
independent political representation 
of the working class on the one hand, 
and liberal and statist reformers and 
political careerists on the other: to 
use Lenin’s very slippery expression, 
a “bourgeois workers’ party”. 

The positive claim is, however, il¬ 
lusory. Part of this illusory character 
is due to the fact that the negative 
claim is false. But part of it is inter¬ 
nal. The policy of coalitions based on 
programmatic concessions is, as I 
said earlier, based on the need to form 
a coalition government in order to get 
effective refonns. But this supposes 
from the outset that refonns will take 
the form of state action to ameliorate 
the situation of the workers. The re¬ 
form policy is therefore a policy for 
the growth and increasing power of 
the state and increased state taxa¬ 
tion: as the Conservative press puts 
it, for the “nanny state”. 

The internal problem is that work¬ 
ing class people are no more fond of 
being in perpetual parental leading- 
reins from the state than the middle 
classes: the aim of the emancipation 
of the working class is an aspiration 
to collective and individual freedom. 
The policy of reform through coali¬ 
tion governments therefore contains 
within itself - quite apart from the fal¬ 
sity of the negative claim - the seeds 
of its own overthrow. The petty tyr¬ 


annies of the council house manag¬ 
er, the social services officials, the 
benefit officials, etc become the 
ground of a conservative/liberal re¬ 
action against the “nanny state” 
among important sections of the 
woiking class. 

This is not merely a British phe¬ 
nomenon (the Thatcher victory in 
1979). It was seen in the largest pos¬ 
sible scale in the fall of the Stalinist 
regimes in 1989-91. And it has char¬ 
acterised the French, German and 
Italian electoral cycles and those of 
Australia, Canada and the US at least 
since the 1970s (in the last case, the 
Democrats play the role of the re¬ 
formists). 

The negative claim 

The predictive failure of the reform¬ 
ists’ negative claim results, most 
fundamentally, in the national limit 
of its horizons. Capitalism forms it¬ 
self, from its beginnings, as a glo¬ 
bal socioeconomic formation. It is an 
international greasy-pole hierarchy 
of competing firms. Within this for¬ 
mation the nation-state is unavoid¬ 
ably a firm, and there is also a 
greasy-pole hierarchy of competing 
states. The understanding that the 
nation-state is a finn competing in 
the world market is a trivial com¬ 
monplace of modem capitalist poli¬ 
tics: the need to preserve or improve 
‘British competitiveness’ is a con¬ 
stant mantra of both Labour and 
Tories, and equivalents can be 
found in the major parties of every 
country. It also forms part ofMarx’s 
criticism of the Gotha programme 
(quoted in my February 23 article). 
To form a government within this 
framework therefore necessarily 
commits the participants to manage 
the interests of the nation-state in 
global competition. 

Success in this competition allows 
the basis for refonns in the interests 
of the national working class. Or, 
more exactly, of sections of the na¬ 
tionalworking class: there are always 
groups (particularly workers in small 
firms, young workers, migrants, etc) 
who must be excluded for the sake of 
compromise with the middle class 
parties, as Engels predicted in criti¬ 
cising Vollmar. But this success is not 
‘purely economic’. Capitals are able 
to externalise the costs of economic 
downswing onto weaker states and 
the finns (and landlords, petty pro¬ 
ducers, etc) associated with these 
states. Competition on the world mar¬ 
ket is thus military-political-eco¬ 
nomic. 

The policy of refonn through coa¬ 
lition governments thus entails (a) 
the displacement of the business 
cycle onto the weaker statesand their 
firms and populations; and (b) the 
displacement of the social polarisa¬ 
tion which capitalism produces onto 
polarisation between nations. On the 
one hand, this gives the reformists’ 
negative claims their credibility: re¬ 
forms are actually achieved and so¬ 
cial polarisation is reduced in the 
successful states. On the other, the 
reformists necessarily commit them¬ 
selves to sustaining and managing 
an imperial military force. 

Sentimental objections to imperial¬ 
ism and foreign adventures, and the 
residual commitment to the ideas of 
universal military service and a peo¬ 
ple’s militia, inevitably give way, once 


refonnists are actually in govern¬ 
ment, to the hard needs of sustain¬ 
ing the state’s success and standing 
in the global hierarchy, which is the 
only means by which reforms can be 
sustained. 

One result is that reformism of this 
kind tends to be marginal in the ‘glo¬ 
bal south’: the power of the local 
state is simply insufficient to displace 
the economic contradictions onto 
other states and thereby offer long¬ 
term successful reforms. 

Even this success at the price of 
bloody hands cannot forever be 
sustained, because externalising the 
business cycle has its own limits. As 
a world top-dog state, like Britain or 
the US, and the lead sectors associ¬ 
ated with this state, enter into de¬ 
cline, the externalised downswing 
phase of the business cycle returns, 
affecting not only them, but the oth¬ 
er states near the top of the global 
hierarchy. Competition between 
these states intensifies. As a result, 
if the state as a firm is to remain glo¬ 
bally competitive, it must endeavour 
to take back the reforms which have 
been given and drive wages, hours 
and working conditions down to¬ 
wards the global average (their true 
market value). The project of reform 
through coalition government there - 



Rosa Luxemburg mass strike 


by comes to offer ‘reformism with¬ 
out reforms’ or merely the ‘ less bad’ 
(Blair in preference to Major, and so 
on). 

But every other state is also doing 
the same thing and, the more they do 
it, the more global effective purchas¬ 
ing power declines, forcing more at¬ 
tacks ... in reality, this is merely the 
downswing of the business cycle 
postponed. It is accumulated in time 
and displaced onto a global scale, re¬ 
turning as global market pressure on 
the nation-state. The downswing of 
the ordinary business cycle must 
end in bankruptcies, which both free 
productive capital from the claims of 
overproduced fictional capital to in¬ 
come, and devalorise overinvested 
physical capital. It is the bankrupt¬ 
cies which free up space for a new 
economic upswing. 

In the same way, tire global down¬ 
swing must end in the destruction of 
the global money and property 
claims of the declining world hegem¬ 
on state: Britain in 1914-45; the US at 
some point in this coming century. In 
its (ultimately futile) efforts toputoff 
this result, the declining world he¬ 
gemon state must respond by an in¬ 
creased exploitation of its financial 
claimsand its military dominance - as 
Britain did in the later 19th century, 
and as the US is doing now. The de¬ 
ferred and transposed business cy¬ 
cle can only overcome this problem 
by ending in war. 
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At the point of global war between 
the great powers, the illusory char¬ 
acter of the policy of reform through 
coalition government becomes 
transparent All that maintains the re¬ 
formists are mass fear of the conse¬ 
quences of military defeat, and direct 
support from the state in the fonn of 
repression of their left opponents. 
Thus both 1914-18 and 1939-45 pro¬ 
duced major weakening of the refonn 
policy within the workers’ movement 
and the growth of alternatives. In the 
event, after 1945 the destruction of 
British world hegemony enabled a 
new long phase of growth, and re¬ 
formism was able to revive. We are 
now on the road to another collapse 
of reformist politics ... but what is 
lacking is a strategically plausible 
alternative. 

The left: ‘All out for 

The alternative offered by the left 
wing of the Second International was 
the ‘strategy of the mass strike’. The 
idea was an elementary one. In the 
first place, the strike weapon had 
been and remained at the core of the 
effectiveness of trade union strug¬ 
gles for immediate demands. Second¬ 
ly, the struggle for the International 
itself was intimately connected with 
the struggle for May Day - waged 
through international one-day strike 
action - from its founding Congress 
in 1889. 

The proposal of the left was that 
the International could take the po¬ 
litical initiative by extending the use 
of the strike weapon in support of the 
demands of the minimum programme. 
As the working class was increasing¬ 
ly able to win victories by this weap¬ 
on, its confidence and political 
self-assertiveness would grow, cul¬ 
minating (perhaps) in a general strike 
which challenged for power - either 
demanding the transfer of political 
power to the working class or (in the 
most Bakuninist form) immediately 
beginning the creation of the new 
society out of the free cooperation 
begun in the strike movement. 

A range of theoretical grounds 
have been offered for this strategic 
line, from theoretical anarchist rea¬ 
sonings, through varieties of Hege¬ 
lian Marxism, to interpretations of 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme. 
As with the right, the theoretical ar¬ 
guments need not be considered 
here. Like that of the right, the stra¬ 
tegic line of the left involved both a 
positive predictive claim and a nega¬ 
tive one. The negative claim was that 
the method of electoral struggle and 
coalitions - or even the effort to build 
pennanent mass workers’ organisa¬ 
tions, as opposed to ad hoc organi¬ 
sations of mass struggle like strike 
committees - necessarily led to cor¬ 
ruption of the workers’ representa¬ 
tives and organisations and the 
evolution of these organisations into 
mere fonnsof capitalist control of the 
working class. The positive claim was 
that the method of the strike strug¬ 
gle could he extended and general¬ 
ised. Experience has something to tell 
us about the value of these claims. 

True or false? 

The negative claim may, on its face, 
appear to be amply proved by the ex¬ 
perience of the 20th century. It is cer¬ 
tainly true of the policy of reform 
through coalition governments, for 
the reasons given above. On the ex¬ 
perience of the 20th century, it ap¬ 
pears to he also true of the ‘Leninist 
party’, which claimed to escape it. 
Those communist parties which took 


power became corrupt apparatuses 
tyrannising over the working class¬ 
es of their countries, and most have 
ended in a return to capitalism, while 
most of the ‘official’ CPs of the cap¬ 
italist countries have become simple 
reformist parties of the kind advocat¬ 
ed by the right wing of the Second 
International. The groups to their left 
have, to the extent that they have 
attained mass support, gone down 
the same path and, to the extent that 
they have not, have in the main be¬ 
come fossilised sects; in either case, 
characterised internally by the petty 
dictatorship of the party bureaucra¬ 
cy. 

The trouble is that if the negative 
claim is taken seriously to be abso¬ 
lutely proved, it is self-defeating. The 
implication is that nothing can be 
done until the masses move into a 
mass strike wave, because to organ¬ 
ise in any other situation would im¬ 
ply the struggle for reforms, 
including electoral activity’ coali¬ 
tions, and organisational forms which 
turn out to be corrupt. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, however - as we will see in a mo¬ 
ment - when a mass strike wave does 
break out, this in itself immediately 
poses the questions of government 
and forms of authority. Under these 
conditions, the unorganised advo¬ 
cates of the mass strike as an alter¬ 
native to pennanent organisation 
and the struggle for reforms are mar¬ 
ginalised by the organised parties. 
Like the Russian anarchists in the 
summer and autumn of 1917, the an¬ 
archist CNT trade union confedera¬ 
tion in the Spanish revolution, the 
Bolivian Trotskyists in 1951 and the 
Portuguese far left in 1974-76, they 
will be driven to give support to some 
contender for governmental power, 
and lose any political initiative. 

What I have just said is, in fact, no 
novelty. It is the substance of Marx’s 
and Engels’s objection to the Bakun- 
inists’ general strike strategy, ex¬ 
pressed (among other places) in 
Engels’s The Bakuninists at work 
(1873). The Bakuninists ‘rejected 
authority’ - offering, in relation to the 
First International, an early form of 
the idea that organising and fighting 
for reforms leads to cormption, and 
advocating a form of general strike 
strategy. When the revolutionary 
movement in Spain allowed them to 
seize power in some localities in 1873, 
the result of their ‘rejection of author¬ 
ity’ was alliance with localist forces, 
leading to an inability to take any 
coordinated action to resist the coun¬ 
teroffensive of the military-clerical 
right wing against the republicans. 

The underlying problem is that 
‘authority’ is, at bottom, merely a 
means of collective decision-making. 
To ‘reject authority’ is therefore to 
reject collective decision-making and 
- in the end - render yourself power¬ 
less. The existing social structures of 
authority then reassert themselves. 
In the end, anarchists have them¬ 
selves discovered this, in Jo Free¬ 
man’s famous pamphlet The tyranny 
of structurelessness (1970). It hap¬ 
pens just as much within small anar- 
chist organisations (the ‘existing 
social structures of authority’ then 
being gender and class hierarchy) as 
in mass workers’ parties. 

The almost uniform failure, by proc- 
esses of bureaucratisation and cor¬ 
ruption, of workers’ and socialist 
parties, big and small, tells us that we 
have not soh’ed the problem of what 
sort of authority - that is, what sort 
of mechanisms of decision-making - 
will serve the interests of the work¬ 


ing class. It also tells us that it is ab¬ 
solutely urgent to do so; and that the 
standard Trotskyist response, origi¬ 
nated by Trotsky himself, that “the 
party ‘regime’ is not apolitical ques¬ 
tion”, is profoundly false. The ‘par¬ 
ty regime’ is inevitably the image of 
the sort of regime we are fighting for. 

But the proposition that the tyran¬ 
ny of structurelessness leads to the 
reaffirmation of the existing social 
structures of authority is true not 
only of groups and parties, but also 
of mass strike movements and revo¬ 
lutionary crises - as the examples 
given above show. When we see why 
this is the case, we will also see why 
the positive side of the ‘mass strike 
strategy’ turns a partial truth into a 
strategic falsity. 

The positive claim 

Let us imagine for a moment a gener¬ 
al strike which is both truly general 
(everyone who works for a wage 
withdraws their labour) and indefi¬ 
nite, to continue until certain de¬ 
mands are met, happening in a fully 
capitalist country like Britain. Power 
supplies are cut off, and with them 
water supplies and the telephone 
system. No trains or buses run, and 
no petrol can be obtained except 
from small owner-run petrol stations; 
this soon mns out. The supermarkets 
are closed, and no deliveries are 
made to those small owner-run shops 
that remain open The hospitals and 
doctors’ surgeries are closed. 

It should at once be apparent that 
this cannot continue for more than a 
few days. If the result is not to be 
general catastrophe, the workers 
need not simply to withdraw their 
labour, but to organise positively to 
take over the capitalists’ facilitiesand 
run them in the interests of the work¬ 
ing class. A truly all-out indefinite 
general strike, therefore, immediate- 
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ly demands the effective defacto 
expropriation of the capitalists. As a 
result, it at once poses the question: 
will the state protect the capitalists’ 
property rights? In other words, it 
poses the question of political pow¬ 
er. 

Now, of course, what the advo¬ 
cates of the mass strike strategy were 
calling for was not such a truly all- 
out indefinite general strike called by 
the political party. The reality of mass 
strike movements is something a 
great deal more messy, of the sort de¬ 
scribed, for Russia, in Luxemburg’s 
The mass strike, but seen since then 
in many different countries at differ¬ 
ent times(See also Jack Conrad’s dis¬ 
cussion in Weekly Worker January 13 
2005). The political regime falls into 
crisis. Some spark sets off the mass 
movement. Rather than a single, 
planned, truly all-out, indefinite gen¬ 


eral strike, there is a wave of mass 
strikes - some protest actions for po¬ 
litical demands; some partial strug¬ 
gles for economic demands. They 
begin to overlap and are accompa¬ 
nied by political radicalisation. 

But a movement of this sort still 
poses the question of political pow¬ 
er; and for exactly the same reasons. 
A mass strike wave disrupts normal 
supply chains. This can he true even 
of a strike in a single industry, like the 
miners’ strikes in Britain in 1972 and 
1974. Equally, however, the capital¬ 
ists’ property rights are, from their 
point of view, not merely rights to 
things, but rights to the streams of 
surplus which can be made to flow 
from these things. The strike in itself 
is therefore an interference with their 
property, and a mass strike wave 
threatens the security of their prop¬ 
erty. They begin to disinvest, and to 
press the state for stronger action 
against strikers. 

The economy begins to come un¬ 
ravelled. The loss of the normal (cap- 
italist) mechanisms of authority 
(decision-making) impacts on the 
broad masses in the form of disloca¬ 
tion and shortages of gpods. A strike 
wave or revolutionary crisis can last 
longer than a truly all-out indefinite 
general strike, but it cannot last long¬ 
er than a period of months - at most a 
couple of years. In this situation, if 
the workers’ movement does not of¬ 
fer an alternative form of authority - 
alternative means of decision-making 
which are capable of running the 
economy - the existing social struc¬ 
tures of authority are necessarily re¬ 
affirmed. Either the military moves in 
(Spain in 1873-74and 1936,ete)orthe 
reformists, put in power, re-establish 
capitalist order (Ebert-Scheidemann 
in 1918; everywhere in Europe in the 
immediate aftermath of World War II; 
in a much weaker sense, the 1974-79 
Wilson government in Britain). 

The ‘mass strike strategy’ thus 
precisely fails to resolve the strate¬ 
gic problem of authority which the 
negative aspect of the left’s ap¬ 
proach - the critique of the struggle 
for reforms - posed. 

All power tothe 
soviets? 

Lenin in 1917 believed that the Rus¬ 
sian working class had found in the 
soviets - workers’ councils - the so¬ 
lution to the strategic problem of au¬ 
thority posed by the mass strike 
movement. Growing out of the strike 
movement itself, the soviets created 
a form of authority which shared the 
characteristics of democracy and ac¬ 
countability from below which Marx 
described in the Paris Commune. 
Communism could therefore take the 
political fonn of the struggle for so¬ 
viets and for soviet power. 

In fact, as I have argued before, this 
belief was illusory (see Weekly Work¬ 
er'Nov 11 2004). Almost as soon as 
the Bolsheviks had taken power, they 
were forced to move from a militia to 
a regular army, and with it came lo¬ 
gistics and the need for a state bu¬ 
reaucracy. The soviets and militia 
could not perform the core social 
function of the state, defending the 
society against external attack. The 
problem of authority over the state 
bureaucracy was unsolved. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks fell back on the 
forms of authority in their party and, 
as these proved a problem in the civ¬ 
il war, almost unthinkingly militarised 
their party and created a corrupt bu¬ 
reaucratic regime. 

But ‘All power to the soviets’ was 


also illusory in another sense. Even 
before they withered away into mere 
fronts for the Russian Communist 
Party, the soviets did not function like 
parliaments or governments - or even 
the Paris Commune - in continuous 
session. They met discontinuously, 
with executive committees managing 
their affairs. Though the Bolsheviks 
took power in the name of the sovi¬ 
ets, in reality the central all-Russia 
coordination of the soviets was pro¬ 
vided by the political parties - Men¬ 
sheviks and SRs, and later 
Bolsheviks. It was Sovnarkom, the 
government formed by the Bolshe¬ 
viks and initially including some of 
their allies, and its ability to reach out 
through the Bolshevik Party as a 
national organisation, which ‘solved’ 
the crisis of authority affecting Rus¬ 
sia in 1917. 

Subsequent history confirms this 
judgment. Workers’ councils and 
similar forms have appeared in many 
strike waves and revolutionary crises 
since 1917. In none have these forms 
been able to offer an alternative cen¬ 
tre of authority, an alternative deci¬ 
sion-making mechanism for the 
whole society. This role is unavoid¬ 
ably played by a government - either 
based on the surviving military-bu¬ 
reaucratic state core, or on the exist¬ 
ing organisations of the workers’ 
movement 

In Cuba, for example, the overreac¬ 
tion of the Batista regime to a small 
guerrilla organisation, the July 26 
Movement, in November 1958 trig¬ 
gered a general strike which brought 
the regime down. The ensuing two 
years saw a succession of govern¬ 
ment arrangements and a continuing 
wave of action by the working class 
in various forms. The end result was 
a party-state regime formed by the 
merger of a minority of the July 26 
Movement with the much larger Pop¬ 
ular Socialist Party (Communist Par¬ 
ty). It was the PSP which, in the end, 
provided the alternative centre of au¬ 
thority. 

Present relevance 

The falsity of the line of ‘All power 
to the soviets’ brings us momentari¬ 
ly back to the current debate in the 
French Ligue. At least some in the 
Ligue have recognised the falsity of 
their variant of ‘All power to the so¬ 
viets’ - the ‘organs ofdual power’ line 
of the Tenth Congress of the Man- 
delite Fourth International (or, as 
Artous and Durand put it, the strate¬ 
gy of the insurrectionary general 
strike). But then the question is, what 
strategy? Durand’s strategy is a ver¬ 
sion of Eurocommunism, and this 
was itself a variant of the positions 
argued by Bernstein and the right 
wing of the Second International. We 
have seen in this article that this is 
no strategy either. 

We should also have seen that the 
problem with both strategies centres 
on the questions of government as a 
central coordinating authority, and the 
role and structural forms of the m ilitary- 
bureaucratic state. The right sought to 
form governments based on the exist¬ 
ing state; the left adopted a strategy 
which, at the end of the day, evaded 
the whole problem of state authority. 
In truth, these issues, originally debat¬ 
ed between the 1870s and 1900s, are 
live, unresolved questions in today’s 
politics. In the next article we will see 
what, if anything, the centre tendency 
in the Second International led by Karl 
Kautsky-which until 1914 included the 
Bolsheviks - has to teach us on these 
issues • 
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Fighting on two fronts 

Mehdi Kia of Iran Bulletin - Middle East Forum addressed the March 26 London Communist Forum on the 
question, ‘Will Iran be next? Should we align ourselves with the ayatollahs?’ This is an edited version of his speech 



USIroops in Iraq: Iran next? 


W hen considering the threat of 
an impending war or other 
form of aggression against 
Iran, as well as the question of how the 
left should approach islamism, it is im¬ 
portant that we get the methodology 
right. For a start, we need to separate 
the islamic regime in Iran from the Ira¬ 
nian people themselves. Sometimes 
they are referred to as if they were one 
and the same. 

Any discussion on Iran must start 
by looking at the Middle East in more 
general tenns. In central Asia and the 
Middle East, the US has been able to 
establish a range of client or semi-cli¬ 
ent regimes - except for Syria, Iran, Iraq 
and a couple of smaller countries. Pal¬ 
estine and Iran are now two key issues 
for US foreignpolicy.Allalong, theplan 
has been to control this key area of the 
world - not just because of the gqs and 
oil deposits, but mainly for geopoliti¬ 
cal and strategic reasons. It is a key 
area that the US needs to dominate in 
order to dominate the whole world. 

There are different scenarios on how 
to achieve domination, but what they 
have in common is their imperial and 
colonial nature. A couple of years ago, 
this was openly expressed in the 
project to create a ‘greaterMiddle East’, 
whereby no single power in the legion 
would be strong enough to resist im¬ 
perial interests. To achieve this, Iran, 
Syria, Iraq and even Saudi Arabia need 
to he weakened and eventually split 
up. 

Islamism: a reaction to 
adva need capitalism 

This quest for control of the Middle 
East is, of course, nothing new and 
long antedates Bush. About 25-30 
years ago, a qualitative change took 
place when neoliberal measures and 
policies were introduced across the 
region It was these changes that real¬ 
ly triggered the islamist movements. 
We can only understand these move¬ 
ments as a response - albeit a reaction¬ 
ary response - to what was essentially 
a structural change in the entire Mid¬ 
dle East. And that structural change 
was the imposition of neoliberal poli¬ 
cies, which forced large section of the 
population into poverty and destitu¬ 
tion. 

The fact that people turned to islam¬ 
ism should be viewed in the light of the 
failure of two counter-forces, which 
could themselves have filled this po¬ 
litical vacuum. The first is the national¬ 
ist movement, which ran into a crisis 
following Nasser’s attack on Israel and 
the consequent defeat in 1967. But the 
idea of pan-Arab ism and a single Arab 
nation was starting to wane long be¬ 
fore then. 

Alongside this was the failure of the 
left and the workers’ movement. There 
was a clear class vacuum in the Mid¬ 
dle East, where neither of the main 
classes in society was powerful 
enough to impose itself. But there was 
also an ideological vacuum, which nei¬ 
ther the left nor the native bourgeoisie 
were capable of filling. Indeed much of 
the left aligned itself - over and over 
again - with a range of regimes that lat¬ 
er resorted to oppression, including 
against those same left forces. There 
was a whole series of disastrous deci¬ 
sions. The fate of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Egypt is a good example of the 
consequences of this inability of the 
left to stand up for independent work¬ 
ing class politics. 


Indeed the left in many Middle East¬ 
ern countries actually supported the 
introduction of neoliberal measures, 
and it was the islamist movements that 
took on the question of poverty and 
the negative effects of neoliberalism by 
providing welfare provisions to the 
people, which is, of course, exactly 
what happened in Palestine and which 
has led to the election of Hamas. Once 
in power, however, the islamists too 
have inflicted neoliberal policies - as 
witnessed in Iran and now in Turkey. 

In this vacuum the islamist move¬ 
ment was able to cohere, develop and 
take shape. In that sense, islamism is 
not a religious movement - it is a new, 
and deeply political, movement, al¬ 
though, of course, it expresses itself in 
archaic religious terminology and en¬ 
forces a highly reactionary set of poli¬ 
cies and extremely anti-democratic 
measures. 

In the absence of any real oppo¬ 
sition from below, this new ‘anti-im¬ 
perialist’ force developed into a 
highly reactionary movement (see A 
Mehrdad and Y Mather, ‘Political is lam 
and its relations to capital and class’ 
Critique www.critiquejournal.net/ 
islam.html). 

Nuclearthreat? 

If we look at the Middle East today, it 
is quite a bleak situation for the left 
There is not a single government we 
could have any hopes in. Iraq is en¬ 
gulfed in a civil war and occupied by 
imperialist powers. Afghanistan is an 
occupied mess, where the status of 
women and the people in general is no 
different from before, and where ruling 
war lords supply heroin to the rest of 
the world. In Israel we will certainly get 
a Sharon mark II and will see the at¬ 
tempt to establish a greater Israel. Un¬ 
doubtedly, they will keep large chunks 
of the Wfest Bank, incoipoiating it into 
Israel proper. And, of course, in Pales¬ 
tine we have seen the victory of Ha¬ 
mas, which is rather reminiscent ofwbat 
happened in Iran in 1979. 

In Iran, we recently witnessed the 
election victory of the most rightwing, 


the most fundamentalist, the most fa- 
scistic segment of the islamist move¬ 
ment. However, I believe that a 
physical attackonlranisnot imminent 
The US would need to prepare public 
opinion for that, which would take time. 
But the US will not tolerate islamist re¬ 
gimes, and taking on Iran is definitely 
part of US long-term strategy. 

Indeed with the election of president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad the relation¬ 
ship between Iran and the US has 
reached almost crisis point. But the 
nuclear issue is just an excuse for the 

The left is either 
soft on 

imperialism or it 
is soft on 
reactionary 
regimes. Every 
time the left has 
not stood on its 
own two feet it 
has been 
decimated and 
brutally 
punished 


US to increase the pressure. If this was 
not an issue, another one would have 
to be invented. 

Of course, the Iranian regime is try¬ 
ing to develop nuclear weapons - even 
the shah hadtbis strategy. Itmighttake 
another five or six years, but the devel¬ 
opment is going on. The point is, 
though, that Iran does not intend to 
attack either America or even Israel 
with this weaponry. Essentially, the is¬ 
lamic regime needs nuclear weapons to 
prolong its own existence. With them 


it hopes to he able to survive longer in 
the face of outside aggression - but 
also internal opposition. Their posses¬ 
sion would strengthen the regime. This 
is the ultimate tragedy of nuclear weap¬ 
ons for the people oflran. 

Some might argue that Iran has the 
right to produce its own nuclear weap¬ 
onry and that we must defend its self- 
determination. But from the point of 
view of the labour and democratic 
movements in Iran, it would be an ab¬ 
solute disaster. Nuclear weapons 
would prolong the life of this dreadful 
regime and increase the oppression of 
our movement. 

But then the current ‘debate’ is not 
really about nuclear weapons or even 
Iran - it is about Iraq. By putting pres¬ 
sure on the Iranian regime, the US 
hopes to force it to exercise pressure 
on the sbi’ites in Iraq to comply with 
American wishes. However, the Iraqi 
shi’ites are not mere puppets of the Ira¬ 
nian regime - though clearly, the Irani¬ 
an regime would like the US to be 
bogged down in Iraq for as long as 
possible to distract attention from itself. 

Can islamism be 
reformed? 

One has to ask oneself why anti-Amer¬ 
icanism can be observed less in the 
people of Iran than in any other coun¬ 
try in the Middle East. Twenty-five 
years’ experience under an islamic re¬ 
gime is clearly enough to make even the 
great Satan palatable. Iran today is, of 
course, not the same as it was 25 years 
ago and to a degree it has moved for¬ 
ward - for example, on the question of 
abortion rights. 

The question is: has this happened 
because of or despite the islamic re¬ 
gime? On the one hand, the reality of 
the world in the late 20th and early 21st 
centuries imposes its own logic even 
on the most archaic regime - one try¬ 
ing to revive laws written 13 centuries 
ago. On the other, numerous move¬ 
ments from below have caused the re¬ 
gime to retreat on many issues - the 
women’s movement, the nationalities 


movement, the labour movement, etc. 
Despite the many massacres and con¬ 
tinuous suppression, the regime has 
never succeeded in destroying these 
movements from below, which are 
more alive now than ever. 

But does that mean that the islamic 
regime can be reformed into a demo¬ 
cratic one, answerable to its people? 
My answer is a clear no. The failure of 
the reformist movement to do just that 
is the proof of the pudding - despite 
the backing of 70% of the population 
and despite all the various efforts the 
reformist regime made. It did not work 
because it could wot work, simply be¬ 
cause it wanted to reform the regime 
from within. 

More than two thirds of the popula¬ 
tion did not vote at the last election. 
Those were exactly the people who had 
voted for the reformists five years ago. 
They have seen with their own eyes 
that the islamic regime could not be 
reformed from within. The islamist sys¬ 
tem ruling Iran is fundamentally based 
on having a strong leader - if you take 
the leader away, you have nothing. It 
is structured top dowa 

Ahmadinejad’s comments on the 
holocaust and his threat to drive the 
Jews into the sea might look like the 
words of a stupid maa In reality he is 
anything but stupid. Ahmadinejad is 
trying to recreate and rekindle the so¬ 
cial base of the islamists. He promises 
them the earth - and he believes he has 
the earth to give to them. With the dra¬ 
matic increase in oil prices, he hadover 
$60 billion to hand out after the elec¬ 
tions. 

Tasks of the left 

Of course, the left outside Iran must 
forcefully oppose military action, in¬ 
deed any action, against Iran Through 
the anti-war movement we have the 
duty to target our own bourgeoisie. 
However, it should also be obvious 
that we will not be able to create a mass 
movement against any military aggres¬ 
sion if we do not simultaneously fight 
for the democratic rights of the Iranian 
people - and openly criticise the islam¬ 
ic regime. 

Without being clear on this impor¬ 
tant question, there is very little chance 
that anybody apart from the hard left 
will take to the streets to fight against 
a war. People can see what this regime 
does to its own people, so why should 
they support it? One of the reasons the 
left internationally is still so small is the 
fact that the main organisations have 
not grasped the idea of fighting for de¬ 
mocracy. Unless the left understands 
this concept, it will remain totally im¬ 
potent. 

There is also another dimension to 
this. The islamic regime prevents any 
independent organisation of civil so¬ 
ciety- be it women, workers or nation¬ 
alities. It atomises and weakens society. 
That society is thereby inherently un¬ 
able to resist imperial aggression. Why 
would a people rally round a govern¬ 
ment that is repressing them? In order 
to be able to do so, people need to able 
to empower themselves. They need to 
develop their own democratic struc¬ 
tures and organisations. This has been 
happening recently, with the first at¬ 
tempts to build an independent trade 
union movement, which was the cen¬ 
tral demand of the brutally suppressed 
bus drivers’ strike. 

This is an immensely important point 
and must be grasped by the anti-war 
movement in this country. It is simply 
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impossible to oppose US aggression 
against Iran without also addressing 
the need for the Iranian people to en¬ 
joy democratic rights and freedoms. 
These two questions cannot be sepa¬ 
rated They might appear to be two dif¬ 
ferent issues, but they are not: they are 
interacting with each other. Imperialist 
aggression helps keep in place the re¬ 
pressive policies of these regimes; and 
the repressive policies of these re¬ 
gimes alienate and weaken the people, 
thereby helping imperial policies. 

There is another reason why we 
must fight against both US aggression 
and the Iranian regime. If we refuse to 
attack the regime then in effect we are 
saying to our comrades that they have 
to suspend their struggle against their 
oppressor. 

Had Saddam been forced to concede 
to the Iraqi people a fraction of the 
concessions he was forced to make to 
the US, would the people have stood 
aside and let the imperialists walk in 
quite so easily? As the islamic regime 
in Iran increases its oppression, the 
potential of the Iranian people to resist 
isbecomingweakerandweaker... until 
they became bystanders and simply 
watch as the invading troops come in 
- which is exactly what happened in 
Iraq. At worst, they could become col¬ 
laborators. 

The west and the imperial powers 
understand that very well. When the 
bus drivers’ union organised a strike, 
and were called the “enemy within” by 
the islamic regime (sounds familiar?), 


the US and its monarchist allies were 
the first to offer solidarity Radio Israel 
was the first station in the world to re¬ 
port the regime’s attacks on the wom¬ 
en’s demonstration on International 
Women’s Day on March 8. They did 
not do so because they care about the 
women’s and workers’ movement in 
Iran - but because they know that in¬ 
dependent organisations are the only 
ones that can rcally take on the regime. 
Needless to say, imperialism and its Ira¬ 
nian allies would like to be able to con¬ 
trol any such organisations for their 
own ends. Will the left and progressive 
forces leave the field open to them? 

In the last few years, some important 
developments in the movement from 
below have occurred within Iran. The 
national and ethnic minority move¬ 
ments are beginning to develop along 
class lines, as national oppression is 
affecting the most deprived sections of 
Iranian society. Simultaneously the la¬ 
bour movement is gaining confidence 
on a national scale. For the first time in 
decades, thereis a real potential tobuild 
a united, national labour movement in 
Iran. The women’s movement is as vi¬ 
brant as ever. 

Our task must clearly be to support 
these struggles. The left has tradition¬ 
ally had great difficulties in fighting on 
two fronts at once. It is either soft on 
imperialism or it is soft on reactionary 
regimes. Every time the left has not 
stood on its own two feet it has been 
decimated and brutally punished. Af¬ 
ter all, Iran had the largest left move¬ 


ment in the Middle East. Sudan had the 
largest left movement in Africa. Indo¬ 
nesia had the largest left movement in 
Asia. All of these movements were 
destroyed because they started play¬ 
ing on someone else’s terrain. We must 
learn from this history that it is a disas¬ 
ter for the left to align itself with reac¬ 
tionary regimes or to be soft on them. 

The left must ask itself of every tac¬ 
tical or strategic decision: which class 
benefits from my policies? To call on 
our brothers and sisters to halt their 
struggle until the imperialist threat has 
passed is not only utterly reactionary, 
it also displays a total lack of tactical 
acumen and, most importantly, the lack 
of any strategy for self-liberation from 
below.Ifthe left inBri tain wants to tack¬ 
le its own bourgeoisie, it has to help the 
Iranian people take on their own rul¬ 
ing class. Most importantly, if we do 
not support these struggles, the impe¬ 
rialists and the monarchists will - not 
because they want to see genuine em¬ 
powerment, of course, but to divert 
those struggles to serve their own 
ends. 

At the end of the day an anti-war 
movement that fails to oppose both 
imperial aggression and the reaction¬ 
ary regimes it threatens will be impo¬ 
tent. Paradoxically these two apparent 
opposites feed on each other. To attack 
both will strengthen the anti-war move¬ 
ment outside and the genuine anti-im¬ 
perialists inside the country. Such a 
strategy is both principled and effec¬ 
tive. Anything else is a disaster • 


Consistent democracy 

Mary Godwin reports on the debate at the London 
Communist Forum where comrade Kia spoke 


A good number of exiles from Iran and their descend¬ 
ants, including supporters of the communist 
group, Rahe Kargar, heard a speech from the 
CPGB’s Anne Me Shane as well as comrade Mehdi Kia. 

Comrade Me Shane focused on the response of the 
British left, especially the Socialist Workers Party and 
Respect, to the impending US attack on Iran. The SWP’s 
latest front organisation. Action Iran, and George Gallo¬ 
way’s pamphlet Tai-get Iran - why the US wants war both 
claim the islamic regime ruling Iran is legitimate and 
should be defended. They have a one-sided approach, 
correctly opposing the US imperialists but downplay¬ 
ing the oppressive nature of the islamic regime and its 
attacks on progressive forces in Iran fighting for democ¬ 
racy and women’s and national rights. The SWPand its 
co-thinkers either dismiss the movement for democracy 
as a US-inspired provocation intended to destabilise the 
country, or pretend that the regime’s attacks on working 
class organisations are solely a response to imperialist 
pressure. 

The defeat of imperialism is not an end in itself, 
declared comrade Peter Manson in the debate that 
followed - we seek to defeat imperialism in order to 
advance the cause of the working class. If, however, 
such a defeat leads to the ascendancy of reactionary 
anti-imperialists, as was the case with Iran in 1979, then 
that will set back, not advance, the working class 
cause. 

Therefore it is a mistake to say, as the SWP and its 
allies do, ‘My enemy’s enemy is my friend’. The massa¬ 
cre of the left after 1979 and the rise of anti-working class 
islamism across the whole region show what such an ap¬ 
proach can lead to. 

A Rahe Kargar comrade who was in Iran during the 
1979 revolution which deposed the shah and the subse¬ 
quent islamist counterrevolution said the first victims of 
the islamic regime were women and the first group at¬ 
tacked was the women’s movement. There was no threat 
of US or other outside aggression then, she pointed out 
- it is wrong to place the entire blame for the oppression 
conducted by various regimes on imperialism alone. 

As comrades observed, the correct stance for commu¬ 
nists in Iran should be revolutionary defeatism, not de¬ 
fence of the Tehran regime. But the SWP avoids 
criticising the islamists for fear of antagonising the mus- 
lim establishment 

As Alan Stevens points out in his review of Galloway’s 
pamphlet, Iranian compliance with the nuclear non-pro¬ 
liferation treaty is emphasised by defenders of the re¬ 


gime (Weekly Worker March 23). Comrade Kia stated 
that Iran’s nuclear weapons will not be developed for 
at least five years, and are not intended to attack Isra¬ 
el or the USA. Their only function is to strengthen 
the regime. 

He sketched some of the complexities of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Iranian regime and other forces 
in the region It negotiates with the US and supports 
some US policies, although it needs to keep up anti- 
US and anti-Israeli rhetoric in public to cohere sup¬ 
port at home. 

Comrade Mark Fischer said the tasks of the anti¬ 
war movement are twofold in relation to our own gov¬ 
ernment on the one hand and the Iranian regime on 
the other. Workers must fight on two fronts. To fol¬ 
low the same path of uncritical support towards the 
Iran regime as it did to reactionary anti-imperialism in 
Iraq would be a grave mistake by the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Marxists should fight to prevent such an error 
by presenting a more profound analysis than we can 
expect from Galloway and the S WR Comrades from 
Iran itself are correctly taking the lead in promoting a 
more balanced view, he added. 

Comrade Fischer related how SWP comrades have 
claimed that talk of democracy for Iran betrays a kind 
of pro-imperialist chauvinism. This demonstrates an 
appallingly reactionary cultural relativism, which 
shows a profound ignorance of the actual working 
class and democratic movement in Iran, he added to 
the evident agreement of Rahe Kargar comrades 
present The SWP implicitly agrees with the bourgeoi¬ 
sie that democracy ‘belongs’ to the capitalists, where¬ 
as in reality the only consistently democratic class is 
the proletariat. 

Communists are intransigent anti-imperialists, 
while simultaneously supporting the working mass¬ 
es in their struggle for democracy from below. We 
seek to build direct links of solidarity with workers’ 
movements internationally, bypassing charities 
and corrupt bourgeois governments. 

Replying to the debate, comrade Me Shane said that 
in the coming period the Weekly Worker will have a 
crucial role in providing a platform for the democratic 
and workers’ movements in Iran, in order to make it 
clear that communists do not call on the masses to 
suspend their resistance to the regime. 

Our role will be to provide a voice for the working 
class of Iran, helping to boost its confidence and build 
solidarity with its struggles • 
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The programmes of‘official communism’ were designedto serve those in the 
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GERMANY 


Fight for unity, 

fight for principle 


Ben Lewis (a member of the CPGB and the German left party, 
WASG) reports on last week’s regional elections in three German 
federal states and the local elections in the state of Hesse, which give 
a useful snapshot of the soon-to-be-united left 


A bout one-fifth of the German 
electorate got the chance to 
vote in the March 26 state and 
local elections, which - despite a 
record low turnout - provided an in¬ 
teresting insight into the balance of 
forces within Germany, with the evi¬ 
dent inability of the ‘grand coalition’, 
uniting the conservative CDU and the 
social democratic SPD, to deal with 
social problems facing the people. Far 
more interestingly, it also threw light 
on how the Linkspartei/WASG is far¬ 
ing since its remarkable effort in last 
September’s general elections, when 
it achieved 8.7% of the vote. 

The elections were characterised 
by one worrying trend - apathy. De¬ 
spite both main parties seeing the re¬ 
sults as confirmation of the success 
of their coalition, with the CDU win¬ 
ning two and the SPD one of the state 
elections, the very fact that in the east 
Gennan state of Saxony-Anhalt only 
44.4% of people turned out to vote 
highlights the extent of the alienation 
from the political system. This trend 
was also clearly present in the west, 
with only 45.6% of people in Flesse 
voting in the local elections. This is 
not surprising, as the cosy coalition 
set up by the two parties has served 
only to show how little difference 
there is between ‘red’ and ‘black’. 

In Saxony-Anhalt, however, the 
Linkspartei.PDS achieved its best ever 
result, winning 24.2% of the vote. Its 
candidate, Wulf Gallert, ran acampaign 
that concentrated on the “social is¬ 
sues” arising from the latest attacks 
on jobs, conditions and welfare that 
workers have been subjected to by the 
grand coalition. The ex-‘official’ com¬ 
munist Linkspartei.PDS was able to 
mobilise a good number of activists 
and supporters in this former eastern 
state and pushed the SPD into third 
place. The potential for a left Volk- 
spartei is clearly there. 

On the other hand, the political tra¬ 
jectory of the Linkspartei.PDS is of 
great concern to many on the left. 
Despite its extra-parliamentaiy mobi¬ 
lisation against social cuts, the party 
is clearly set on establishing further 
red-red coalitions similar to the ones 
in Berlin and Mecklenburg Vorpom- 
mern. By forming a government coa¬ 
lition with the social democrats they 
are under the illusion that they some¬ 
how ‘keep them under control’. 

In reality of course, it is the 
Linkspartei.PDS that is being kept in 
check The experiences within these 
coalitions have proved this over and 
over again - the comrades frequently 
end up voting through the very poli¬ 
cies that they claim to be mobilising 
against (a recent example being the 
selling off the entire public housing 
stock in the eastern city of Dresden). 

In this sense the Linkspartei.PDS is 
more concerned with issues of Real- 
politik than trying to empower work¬ 
ers in the struggle for socialism. In 
Saxony-Anhalt, although the CDU 
won the biggest share of the votes, 
the Linkspartei.PDS was quick to cal¬ 
culate that it could fonn a government 
coalition with the SPD. Wulf Gallert 
even volunteered the information that 
he wouldbe quite preparedto become 
state president. A regional ‘grand co¬ 
alition’, however, is a far more likely 


outcome. 

Nevertheless, this desire of the 
Linkspartei.PDS to consolidate and 
expand its foothold in government is 
increasingly becoming the sore point 
inthe process aimed at a merger of the 
Linkspartei.PDS with the Wahlinitia- 
tive fur Arbeit und Soziale Gerechtig- 
keit (WASG). 

WASG: modest 

In the west of Germany, the W\SG 
made some modest g 3 ins inthe local 
elections, but, compared to the gen¬ 
eral election, lost a significant propor¬ 
tion of votes in the two state polls. It 
is in this sense still far from becoming 
an established party. In the Hesse lo¬ 
cal elections, however, it is estimated 
that the WASG easily cleared the anti¬ 
democratic ‘five percent hurdle’ and 
as a result will be represented on sev¬ 
eral local councils. Indeed, it achieved 
around 9.3% of the vote in Marburg 
and 7.3% in Frankfurt. Very good re¬ 
sults indeed, even if one takes into 
account the low turnout. No doubt the 
new councillors will be able to pro¬ 
mote the party and increase its pro¬ 
file. 

By contrast, in Baden-Wurrtem- 
berg, a traditionally conservative re¬ 
gion with the country’s lowest 
unemployment rate, the WASG man¬ 
aged only 3.1%, failing to make sub¬ 
stantial inroads into the SPD vote. In 
fact it lost around 97,000 votes here 
compared to September’s elections 
(although then, of course, voters put 
their cross next to the Linkspartei 
name). Rheinland-Pfalz saw the 
WASG win 2.5% of the vote in a state 
where the SPD has dominated for 
years. Once more the vote is down 
massively - a loss of roughly 88,000 
votes compared to what the Link¬ 
spartei had polled even before it was 
officially founded. 

An article on the WASG website 
stresses that “the political left failed 
to reach the majority of the voters, 
who stayed away from the polling 
booths” (www.w-asgde/28+M584c8 
bec3a3.html). The article makes clear 
that the WASG leadership has been 
criticising its members for not cam¬ 
paigning hard enough. However, the 
disappointing results are more likely 
to be related to the delay in merging 
the two component parts of the new 
Linkspartei. Indeed, every day the 
press is full of reports of the latest 
squabble. 

Unity andthe way 
forward 

Friday March 3 1 will see the end of 
voting in the referendum within the 
WASG on the question of unity 
with the Linkspartei.PDS. This is 
certain to produce a massive ‘yes’. 
In fact the question was fonnulated 
in such a manner that it was impos¬ 
sible to vote anything but ‘yes’: 


“Are you in favour of moving for¬ 
ward the merger process with the 
Linkspartei .PDS?” 

In truth, this is as much about exer¬ 
cising control over the internal oppo¬ 
sition as it is about the merger. The 
ballot result, many fear, will be used 
to sidestep the Berlin WASG, which 
has decided to stand against the 
Linkspartei.PDS in the regional elec¬ 
tions in September 2006 - in protest 
against its disastrous record as part 
of the local government coalition. 

The ballot put the left in the WASG 
in adifficult position. After all, it is well 
known that the leadership is prepar¬ 
ing to use a ‘yes’ result to ‘punish’ or 
‘sanction’ the majority ofBerlin com¬ 
rades in some form or another. But 
they could hardly vote ‘no’ - after all, 
most of the left recognises the great 
advantages a new joint left party 
would have for the notion of working 
class independence. 

In that sense, I can sympathise with 
the approach pursued by the Sozial- 
istische Alternative (SAV, the German 
section of the Socialist Party’s Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International), 
which was basically to abstain from 
the ballot. The problem is that the 
comrades were so unsure about this 
tactic and its potential impact that they 
did not tell anybody about it - let 
alone try to convince WASG mem¬ 
bers to do the same. While an active 
boycott could - maybe - have shed 
some light on the balance of forces 
within the WASG and the potential to 
cohere the left, an inactive abstention 
is a sign of tactical ineptitude. 

However, all this misses the point. 
It is perfectly possible to stand for 
unity while opposing any witch-hunt 
Revolutionaries should be at the fore¬ 
front of the campaign to ensure the 
merger goes ahead quickly, while at 
the same time condemning the WASG 
leadership’s bureaucratic control- 
freakery and demanding an end to 
Linkspartei.PDS participation in bour¬ 
geois governments. A critical ‘yes’ 
vote, in other words. 

The confusion over this question is 
symptomatic of a weak and largely 
embryonic opposition within a rela¬ 
tively new organisation. In the run-up 
to the crucial WASG conference in 
Ludwigsbafen (April 29-30), the task 
of revolutionaries is to organise as a 
principled opposition within the par¬ 
ty agqinst the manoeuvres of the lead¬ 
ership in its attempt to alienate and 
ridicule us. WASG leaders have used 
the bourgeois press to accuse its left 
wing of trying to “split”, “sabotage” 
and “derail” the whole project 

It is the duty of principled revolu¬ 
tionaries to take up this struggle 
against the leadership now and not 
hold back on our criticisms until after 
the merger. This latter approach is fa¬ 
voured by the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty’s German section, Linksruck, which 
has sided with the leadership on all 


major questions. Linksruck raised no 
objection to the undemocratic way 
the ballot was conducted - pre-empt¬ 
ing the real debate at Ludwigshafen - 
and are apparently in favour of the 
leadership’s plan to ‘punish’ the ma¬ 
jority of WASG members in Berlin. At 
least, they have yet to openly criticise 
the leadership for its threats. 

Taking up the struggle to organise 
a currently weak opposition is not, as 
the leadership suggests, to push sec¬ 
tional or factional interests at the ex¬ 
pense of a new German workers ’ party. 
We are all in favour of a new workers’ 
party. But we will argue that this par¬ 
ty’s programme is of prime importance, 
andifit is to be of any use to the work¬ 
ing class, then it must he based on the 
ideas of scientific socialism - ie, Marx¬ 
ism. 

If we are not allowed to argue for 
this, then we will do it anyway. It is of 
course true that those arguing for 
such a party are in a distinct minority 
in both parties, but we must organise 
now with others who oppose the re¬ 
formism of the leading elements in the 
Linkspartei/WASG. 

The left should also express its sol¬ 
idarity with the democratic decision of 
the WASG in Berlin to stand alone in 
the September elections. This can 
then pave the way for the fight for the 
right to form factions within a new or¬ 
ganisation - necessary to any work¬ 
ing-class organisation worth its name. 

To conceal your criticisms in the 
name of the unity game (as Linksruck 
is doing) is to strengthen the bureauc¬ 
racy whose aim is to prevent the es- 


(IV he Weekly Worker has 
I been an invaluable source 
of information on world events 
from a healthy communist per¬ 
spective that stresses revolution¬ 
ary democracy,” writes MS, a 
comrade from the United States. 
“I would hate to see WW not be 
able to continue this work be¬ 
cause of lack of funds.” 

So, despite having been laid 
off earlier this year, the comrade 
has sent us £30 from his sever¬ 
ance pay. It is much appreciated 
- as is the £20 cheque from JD, 
who writes: “Sorry I couldn’t 
make Sunday’s London forum - 
here is what the fare would have 
cost!” And thanks to you too, 
comrade (although we would, of 
course, have appreciated your 
presence even more!). 

The same appreciation is ex- 


tablisbment of a mass democratic par¬ 
ty of the working class. A very dan¬ 
gerous game indeed. 

The same applies over the type of 
party we need. The fight over what 
kindof programme the new fonnation 
should have has not really started. 
Although various WASG ‘program¬ 
matic papers’ clearly demonstrate that 
the leadership favours a reformist, 
neo-Keynesian programme based on 
empty platitudes, large sections of the 
WASG membership have shown their 
desire for a more rounded, effective 
programme. While there might not be 
a majority in favour of a Marxist pro¬ 
gramme, there is a healthy minority 
that clearly identify themselves with 
(some fonn of) socialism. 

Clearly, the Linkspartei wouldbe 
totally useless if it merely aimed at 
becoming a social democracy mark II 
(but ‘more social’). For a start, there 
already is such a party, which - despite 
losing thousands of members, sup¬ 
porters, and votes - has rooted rela¬ 
tionships with the unions and millions 
of supporters within the working 
class. Why would the masses join a 
party that is merely a copy of the old 
SPD? Especially as it would be a small¬ 
er, less coherent, less effective copy. 

This is why the WASG now and the 
Linkspartei when it comes into exist¬ 
ence in 2007 must reject reformism and 
all attempts to manage capitalism, 
which will inevitably come at the ex¬ 
pense of the working class, who are 
currently being bled white by the 
‘grand coalition’ - in the name of so¬ 
cial democracy. 

Voter apathy highlights the fact that 
more and more people are seeing 
through the illusion of bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy. The question is: can the 
WASG and the Linkspartei.PDS offer 
any solutions out of the current mis¬ 
ery? Or will they merely serve up the 
same, failed programme of social de¬ 
mocracy? • 


tended to SD, GH, VP and DR, 
whose donations this week to¬ 
talled £45, andto comradeAC, our 
sole PayPal donor, for his £10 
(“Just a small amount of spare 
cash this month, comrades”). AC 
was one of 15,263 online readers 
over the last seven days. 

All this took our total for 
March to an agonising £591 - just 
£9 short of our monthly target. 
Mind you, since technically we 
are finishing March’s fund a day 
early, it could well be that the ex¬ 
tra tenner will arrive in tomor- 
row’spost! Either way, let’s make 
sure we go way over the top in 
April • 

Robbie Rix 
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REVIEW 


Sun, sodomy 
and the lash 

Nick Cave (writer), John Hillcoat (director) The proposition various venues 


U nder conservative prime minister 
John Howard, it sometimes feels 
Australia is running 20 years behind 
the rest of the western world. And so, two 
decades after Robert Hughes killed the ro¬ 
mance of Australia’s roots in his brutally 
honest historical expose, The fatal shore 
(1986), comes The p-oposition. Courtesy of 
scriptwriter and sometime antipodean Nick 
Cave, it was always going to be a bloody 
article and consequently, fair game for cen¬ 
sorship. The film is rated 18 in the UK and 
attracted an MA rating in Australia, mean¬ 
ing its subjects aged 15 and over may final¬ 
ly view Oz history as she is wrote. 

Yes, it is a violent, debased piece. True, 
there is a rape scene - and more than a dal¬ 
liance with the lash. But even with Cave - 
the dark bastard from Melbourne - and his 
cultural credo, it is certainly no study of mis¬ 
spent angst against a backdrop of goth- 
punk-death iconology. Rather The 
proposition's controversy lies in its con¬ 
cern with the colonial heart of Empire Aus¬ 
tralia, and if we haven’t bloody seen you 
lately, it is a fly-blown, rotten, soul-forsak¬ 
en affair, which shaped its unwilling work¬ 
force more than their descendants care to 
admit. 

The education of historically curious 
young Australians, at least on the east 
coast in the 1970s and 80s, often consist- 
edof a visittoa theme park called Old Syd¬ 
ney Town, where hoop-skirted Sheilas - 
with teeth! - served hot tea and damper, 
clean-shaven redcoats said g’day and kids 
lined up for a mock flogging and a happy 
snap in the stocks. There was not an abo¬ 
rigine to be seen (he had called in sick due 
to the flu, so they said). 

So it was that most Australians maintain 
their nation was built on the sheep’s back, 
cringing from the violent penal issue and 
choosing instead to expound a golden vi¬ 
sion of agricultural might. Rightly, Thepwp 
osition asserts the sheep’s back was broken 
quite early in the piece: at sea, most likely m 
route from Dorset. Indeed, the sheep’s aise 
is a more powerful national allegpiy - if you 
can see it for the blowflies: the ‘fresh hell’, a 
land trod by such tortured quarters until 
death’s merciful release; a system populated 
and perished under duress. 

Cave’s film raises the early hell of Aus¬ 
tralia and presents a real historical agen¬ 
da: the wretchedness of the system, the 
politics of the empire, the scope of human 
cruelty and the consequence of betrayal. 
It is, more succinctly, a study of Austral¬ 
ia’s burgeoning class system, which 
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Charlie and Mikey: early hell of Australia 


shows that even in the empire’s new, more 
spacious quarters, old Brit habits don’t die 

- they horribly magnify. 

The proposition begins at the arse-end 
of a terrifying gunfight, as bushranger-era 
Australia is nearing its end. The year is 
1880. On the back of Ned Kelly’s last stand 
and execution, the Hopkins’s homestead 
is pillaged by the Bums mob - occupants 
slaughtered its matriarch raped and slain 
and her unborn child sacrificed to the 
brothers’ bloodlust Cave fans, take note. 

The Bums boys are of Irish stock and 
mongrels true, or so it seems. The eldest, 
Arthur, played by Danny Huston, is as mad 
as a meat axe and a mean bastard to boot. 
Two of the Bums boys - Charlie (Guy 
Pearce) and Mikey (Richard Wilson) - are 
retained by maniacal lawman captain 
Stanley (Ray Winstone), who further dis¬ 
solves the tenuous loyalty of his rum- 
soaked corps with an air of implied violence: 
a gutless wonder down under. 

Mikey Bums is the man-childof the pack 

- a terror-stuck idiot savant who most like¬ 
ly quivered behind a gum tree during the 
slayings - but he will hang on Christmas 
Day unless Charlie retrieves and delivers 
the psychotic brother; Arthur, who remains 
at large. Charlie has nine days. 

It is an evil deal, serving no immediate 
use other than to further sideline captain 
Stanley’s band of sycophants and the 
townspeople, yet the bargain guarantees 
a modicum of sympathy for the brothers 
Bums - with which the viewer will wrestle. 
Charlie, if he succeeds, will receive a par¬ 
don for his roles: one brother’s saviour and 
another, his scab. It is fitting Stanley re¬ 
cruits Charlie Burns as redcoat by proxy. 
Although Charlie is clearly disturbed, he 
is the most sober bloke there. 

Charlie is, in effect, doing Stanley’s job 
while his henchmen stab his back, standback 
and drink, and the locals wonder why on 
god’s hand-boiled red earth he let the bastard 
out of custody. Chaos - and a bloody upris¬ 
ing - ensue: such is the illogical nature of 
captain Stanley’s ‘proposition’. 

Popular documentation supports the fact 
that no known sex offenders or murderers 
were shipped to Australia during the em¬ 
pire’s policy of petty deportation and (Lon¬ 
don’s) population relief. As Robert Hughes 
writes in The fatal shore, “From 1700 to 
1740, the population of England and Wales 
remained constant at about six million peo¬ 
ple. Then it started rising fast - so fast that 
between 1750 and 1770 the population of 
London doubled - and by 1851 it stood at 
18 million.” 

Hughes continues: “This meant that the 
median age of Englishmen kept dropping 


and the labour market was saturated with 
young. No mechanisms existed for the ef¬ 
fective reliefof massunemployment; it was 
not a problem England had ever before had 
to contend with on this scale. The poor 
laws had been written for a different Eng¬ 
land. 

“Parish relief and the workhouse were 
the primitive devices of a pre-industrial so¬ 
ciety; now they were overwhelmed. But 
crime is, was and always will be a young 
man’s trade, and English youth, rootless 
and urban, took to it with a wilL” 

Such miscreants were executed under 
British law, while petty thieves were deport¬ 
ed. It is interesting, then, that the recalci¬ 
trant ‘heroes’ of The proposition, the 
victims of politico-ethnic cleansing and vi¬ 
olent scapegoats, are Irish. 

Many of the Irish transported to Aus¬ 
tralia landed after the 1798 Irish Rebellion: 
a clutch of political undesirables or agrar¬ 
ian revolt merchants; hated and feared, it 
seems, more than the indigenous people 
(it is only in the last 20 years the word 
‘Irishman’ has been substituted with 
‘blonde’ in the Australian lexicon of joke¬ 
telling, although bashing Poms is still a 
favourite, naturally). Indeed, St Patrick’s 
Day is held in higher regard by the Aus¬ 
tralian population than Armistice Day. 

This was not always so. The number of 
Irish present in the colony amounted to 
one quarter of its total - a minority forced 
through poverty, language barriers and 
racism to form what can now he regarded 
as Australia’s first resistance. To illustrate 
this, one need only look at a case from his¬ 
tory: Samuel ‘the flogging parson’ 
Marsden (1764-18 3 8), a prominent Angli¬ 
can in the early colony, called the Irish “the 
most wild, ignorant and savage race that 
were ever favoured with the light of civili¬ 
sation”. 

So it is perhaps ironic that The proposi¬ 
tion was borne of a funding and talent al¬ 
liance between the UK and Australia; even 
more so is thecurrent controversial ad cam¬ 
paign for Aussie tourism, asking: “Where 
the bloody hell are you?” Australians and 
Poms objected to the “bloody” (odd, giv- 
enit is the great Australian adjective); Can¬ 
ada just railed against the “hell”. 

Cave’s exposition of Australia’s hell is 
part-western, part-Hitchcock, but all-Aus- 
traliana - The proposition will not fail to in¬ 
trigue, inform, disgust and educate. See it 
with a mate. It is, in truth, 200 years ahead 
of its time, and needs more bums on seats 
to truly smash the myth of a genteel Brit¬ 
ish settlement. 

So ... where the bloody hell are you? • 

Amelia Dalton 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi- 
sationthe worldngclass is nothing; withthehighest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committeeorganises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-cal led ‘parties’ on the 
left. In real ity they are co Sessional sects. Mem bers who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

■ Communis tsoperate accordi ng to the principl es of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UKoccupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere westrive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of allcountries. We oppose every mani- 
festati on of national sectional is m. It is an i nternational ist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the Eir opean Uni on becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade uni onsand a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
d nation. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of hunanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possi ble wo rking class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Comm mists f ight for extrem e dem ocracy i n al I spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the mostmilitantmethods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales,a united,federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the wo rking class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, ittums into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of theworldwidetransitionto 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Pensions 
dispute points to 
lack of politics 



Show of union militancy 


A cross England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland in 
excess of one million -possibly 
1.5 million - workers in 11 unions 
struck in defence of pension rights on 
Tuesday March 28. All the reports 
indicate massive support. The local 
government pensions strike has been 
commonly touted as the biggest sin¬ 
gle dispute since the General Strike of 
1926. 

Certainly for the current period it is 
uniquely promising, but we should 
not get carried away by the euphoria 
of at last seeing some militant action. 
We need a sober assessment of weak¬ 
nesses and strengths. 

It is possible to make a favourable 
comparison with the General Strike or 
with the big disputes of the 1970s, but 
only quantitatively - these are all dis¬ 
putes with a lot of unions and a lot of 
strikers. This has some propaganda 
value in demonstrating that a lot of 
workers are seriously pissed off with 
the government and the employers. 
And there is one area where today’s 
struggle represents something new: 
75% of members of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Pension Scheme are women- 
and this makes Tuesday’s strike the 
biggest ever by women. 

However, the comparison really 
ends with the numbers. If we compare 
the quality of these disputes then it 
is pretty obvious that 1926 and the 
disputes of the 1970s were struggles 
on a much higher plane - politically 
and organisationally. And it is for this 
reason that the ruling class treated 
those struggles as serious threats. 

It is important to emphasise that, 
whilst I think there are serious weak¬ 
nesses and that none of them are be¬ 
ing adequately addressed, the 
pensions dispute is pregnant with 
possibility - who knows what may 
spontaneously erupt? The question 
is, will there be a leadership that is up 
to the task? 

Where is the strategy to 
win? 

Over the past two years we can safe¬ 
ly say that the defining characteristic 
of the union leaderships has been to 
delay, limit and strictly control the dis¬ 
pute in line with a very narrow set of 
objectives: not to damage or embar¬ 
rass the Labour government; to accept 
the most minuscule of crumbs in re¬ 
turn for big concessions; to negoti¬ 
ate or retreat rather than fight; and to 
maintain membership by talking and 
acting tougher than they are. 

This sort of balancing act to nego¬ 
tiate the terms of exploitation within 
the capitalist system is the traditional 
role of the union bureaucrat. From 
their point of view they have a coher¬ 
ent strategy - it is just not a strategy 
that advances the independent inter¬ 
ests of the working class. This is 
where revolutionaries and rank and file 
movements have their role. 

Union bureaucrats can to some ex¬ 
tent be pushed into adopting a tough¬ 
er stance by rank and file pressure. It 
is also the case that union leaderships 
can negotiate from a position of great¬ 
er strength when there is a militant 
base. It is clear from this that the ti¬ 
midity of the current batch of leaders 
reflects in part a weakness amongst 



Brendan Barber and Dave Prentis: loyal Labourites 


the rank and file andmost of all in rev¬ 
olutionary organisation. 

The unions kept quiet on Iraq at the 

2004 TUC in return for the puny War¬ 
wick agreement that they thought - 
pretended to think - included a com¬ 
mitment on pension rights. Then in 

2005 Unison pulled the plug on strike 
action, and other unions quickly fol¬ 
lowed suit, so as not to embarrass the 
Labour election campaign. And last 
October we had the supposed victo¬ 
ry of securing the pension rights of 
current workers - really a sell-out of 
future members, and one that isolat¬ 
ed local government workers and set 
a precedent for a two-tier system. 

It now appears that tire union tops 
have suddenly got tougher - but is it 
only skin deep? 

A joint union campaign has been 
set up with a website at www.prot- 
ectourpensions.org.uk. Most union 
leaderships involved in the strike 
have been actively promoting the 
day’s action through leaflets, circulars, 
emails and union websites - they def¬ 
initely wanted a huge turnout. But it 
was only a one-day action. What they 
propose next is a rolling programme 
of selective actions over two weeks 
in April, culminating in a two-day 
strike in May to coincide with the lo¬ 
cal elections. Most activists regard 
this as inadequate to win the dispute. 
They want much more extensive 
strike action, together with regional 
marches. 

However, it was clear from the Lon¬ 
don rally held in Westminster Hall on 
the day of the strike that the union 
tops’ limited ‘strategy’ is related to 
their limited aims and ambitions. Uni¬ 


son general secretary Dave Prentis 
gave a decent agitational speech de¬ 
signed to win support for the cam¬ 
paign and apply pressure on the 
government and employers: “Those 
in government who think this is a one- 
day wonder, think again.” But it was 
clear the aim of the campaign is to get 
a deal whereby existing members get 
protection at the expense of future re¬ 
cruits. Despite hotair about equality 
and fairness, it sounded like the same 
dodgy deal which the civil service, 
NHS and education were sold. He 
nevertheless got a standing ovation. 

TUC general secretary Brendan 
Barber said the unions are “not 
against reform but are against diktat 
and no negotiations”. Talking of the 
government trying to open up a divide 
between private and public pensions, 
he demanded “equality by raising up 
the private sector” - but there was not 
a hint of how that could be done. Di¬ 
ana Holland, national organiser of 
TGWU, did say there should be “sol¬ 
idarity between the generations”, but, 
of course, the same leaders have al¬ 
ready given away that principle for 
civil servants, health and education 
workers. PCSU general secretary 
Mark Serwotka leaned a bit more to the 
left and commented that “strikes can 
win”. However, last October he hailed 
the agreement that increased the re¬ 
tirement age for future members. 

So despite a lot of hot air and vague 
references to equality and fairness, 
the union tops are using limited action 
to bring about talks. They have al¬ 
ready shown how weak they are in 
such talks. 

All of the left groups see weakness 


at the top and the need for pressure 
from below - by the end of the rally 
large sections of the audience were 
chanting, “Give us a march, give us a 
march” - but on the process of bring¬ 
ing this about, how it is led and con¬ 
solidated into something effective and 
lasting, they all seem utterly clueless. 

The real counter to weakness at the 
top is strength from below, and this 
has to be organised and led. In the 
current period, after years of defeat 
and demoralisation and with large 
numbers of new workers lacking ex¬ 
perience of struggle, this is a difficult 
and slow process. This is where it is 
necessary for revolutionaries to play 
their traditional role as educators, ag¬ 
itators and organisers. 

Most of the left do not see their own 
weakness, do not recognise that they 
are not only part of the solution but 
also, while they perform so ineffectu¬ 
ally, part of the problem. We see this 
most clearly in the Socialist Workers 
Party. 

SWP searches for 
answers 

The SWP’s nicely timed pamphlet 
Pensions, pmfits and resistance, writ¬ 
ten by Charlie Kimber, is worth look¬ 
ing at. By page 9 comrade Kimber has 
already made a decent agitational 
case. He then deals with some of the 
problems with the leadership of the 
current public sector pensions dis¬ 
pute. I could pick holes, but the real 
point is this: having laid out the work¬ 
ers’ case and some problems in pur¬ 
suing it, the question crying out for 
an answer is, what is to be done? On 
this comrade Kimber is silent. Instead 
we get another 20 pages of informa¬ 
tional and agitational fare. The “and 
resistance" of his title is missing! 
Does this not leave the workers, in¬ 
deed the SWP’s own activists, dis¬ 
armed? 

However, Alex Callinicos attempts 
to address this very problem in his ar¬ 
ticle, ‘The politics of the new rank and 
file’ (Socialist Worker March 25). 
Comrade Callinicos contrasts the mil¬ 
itancy of rank and file organisation in 
the former vanguard industries of the 


70s with the lack of rank and file initi¬ 
atives today. He puts it all down to the 
Thatcherite attacks that defeated 
some of the best organised sections 
of workers and undermined rank and 
file confidence generally. He neglects 
at this stage to mention the liquida¬ 
tion of the Communist Party as a fac¬ 
tor, although he later acknowledges 
that the “rising shop stewards move- 
ment(ofthe 1930s and 1940s) was knit 
together by the C ommunist Party”. 

He says the defeats tilted the bal¬ 
ance of power in the unions decisive¬ 
ly in favour ofthe full-time officials (in 
fact this process was already under¬ 
way before the Thatcher attacks) and 
this made it easier for the trade union 
leaderships to “cut deals with the gov¬ 
ernment and the employers”. 

Comrade Callinicos lays all the 
blame for the current demoralisation 
on the union leaders’ “refusal to 
fight”. But what about the responsi¬ 
bility of the left to organise? He says 
there were “key moments when the 
situation could have been turned 
round” - for example, the miners’ and 
dockers’ strikes, “had the entire work¬ 
ing class movement rallied”. This 
again misses a vital factor - the declin¬ 
ing influence and power of the force 
that “knit together” the shop stew¬ 
ards’ movement - the Communist Par¬ 
ty. He also neglects to mention the 
National Minority Movement and the 
Unemployed Workers Movement, for 
example. A critical appraisal of both 
would provide many valuable les¬ 
sons . 

Finally comrade Callinicos men¬ 
tions the Communist Party in the 
1920s and says that the strategy of 
the “radical and revolutionary left in 
Britain has always been to try to group 
together the best and most consist¬ 
ent trade union militants”. He says 
that this strategy “made perfect sense 
at times of great class corfrontatiori ’ 
(my emphasis). In fact he is specific: 
“from the lead-up to the General Strike 
to the epic battles of the 1970s and 
1980s”. So he fails to draw the obvi¬ 
ous conclusion - what history has 
proved is that we need a Communist 
Party right now • 

Alan Stevens 
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